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A LITTLE BIT LOUDER NOW 
OBERLIN ACTIVISM IN THE INTERNET AGE 
[P. 20] 


JUST KIDDING. 


But maybe we can agree that this is what we love about 
Oberlin—that it’s what makes Oberlin Oberlin. An atmosphere 
that values lively debate is a place in constant search for 
solutions to society's most vexing questions. It’s what you 
had as a student, and it’s what we hope generation after 
generation of Oberlin students will encounter. Let’s keep the 
debates going by giving to the Annual Fund. 


Of course, being Oberlin folks means we're probably going 
to disagree on just how much to give. A hundred bucks? 
A thousand? All good. We can agree to disagree on that. 
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Lillian White ‘16 and 
Oberlin Drama at Grafton 
actor Jason Mitchell go 
over a scene for an 
upcoming theater 
performance at Grafton 
Correctional Institution. 
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An Oberlin-led drama program at the Grafton 
Correctional Institution, just 14 miles from campus, 
lets prisoners tell their stories 


Meredith Raimondo, the special assistant to the 
president for equity, diversity, and inclusion at Oberlin 
and the interim vice president and dean of students, 
iS in a unique position to assess the current state 

of Oberlin students. Here's what she sees 


24 High Hopes 

More and more Oberlin alumni are off to join the 
circus—and redefine it. With the student-led OCircus! 
and a flourishing relationship with Seattle's School of 
\crobatics and New Circus Arts—and a learning 
environment that encourages risk-taking—Oberlin is 


at the forefront of the new circus movement 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE 


CLIMATE CHANGE 


LEADERSHIP 


FORESIGHT PREP 
@OBERLIN COLLEGE 


SUMMER 2017 


Join a dynamic group 
of peers for an intensive 
pre-college institute 
empowering high school 
changemakers to create 
change through Cities, the 
Arts, Food, Movements, 


Business, or Communications. 


ForesightPrep.org 


JP ORESIGHT 


OBERLIN 


A DECADE OF LEARNING 


S MANY OF YOU MAY KNOW, I WILL BE STEPPING DOWN AT THE END OF THIS ACADEMIC 
year after a decade of serving as Oberlin’s president. With implementation of the 

new Strategic Plan moving forward, and with the tremendous success of our Oberlin 
Illuminate comprehensive campaign, I feel the time is right for me to seek new 
professional challenges. 

Serving this great college, conservatory, and community has been an honor and a privilege. 
Working with our outstanding faculty, staff, students, parents, and alumni to further Oberlin’s mission 
and to honor Oberlin’s values has been the most educational and fulfilling experience of my life. 

Together we have done much to strengthen Oberlin. I take great pride in all we have achieved, 
especially our efforts to make Oberlin more rigorous, diverse, inclusive, and accessible to and 
supportive of students from every socioeconomic background. 

Until my final day in this job, I will work hard to build a bright future for Oberlin. Two of the 
things I cherish most about Oberlin are its commitment to providing access to a broad range of 
young people and its commitment to helping them achieve academic, artistic, and musical excellence. 
This academic year I will focus on both of those aspects by supporting the implementation of our 
Strategic Plan and by raising funds for scholarships, financial aid, and faculty support. 

While Oberlin is in good shape compared to many of our peer institutions, it does face challenges. 
We aren’t immune to the issues troubling our society or the problems plaguing our world. But we are 
committed to engaging with issues such as equity, diversity, and inclusion and to working to make 
the world a better place for all. 

That improvement is sorely needed. We live in a time of great social, political, and economic 
turmoil. In recent months, we’ve seen economic inequality continue to rise. We’ve seen repeated 
instances of police brutality against people of color. We’ve seen horrific conflict in Syria. We’ve seen 
terrorist attacks in the Middle East, Europe, and America. And we've seen bigotry, hatred, and 
nationalism rising in this country and elsewhere. All this is happening as climate change threatens 
our planet’s future. 

Changing those things won't be easy. It will require education, determination, cooperation, and 
action by millions of people. That’s why I think getting an Oberlin education is so important right 
now. Oberlin is where young people can start using the education we provide to engage with the 
great challenges we face. Studying at Oberlin enables them to be pioneers in research or leaders in 
thinking about how we can overcome racism, sexism, anti-Semitism, economic inequality, and 
climate change. 

Helping bright, hard-working young people from every walk of life to receive the benefit of an 
Oberlin education is more than altruism. It is an affirmation of Oberlin’s mission and values and an 
investment that can transform individual lives and the world. So please consider providing scholar- 
ship support for your alma mater. 

I know how important that support is because I’ve heard first-hand from generations of alumni 
about how Oberlin has transformed their lives. 1am deeply grateful to the alumni, faculty, students, and 
ee who have had such a profound, positive effect on my life and the lives of my family. The experiences 
we've had and the relationships we’ve formed with the Oberlin family will stay with us always. 


MARVIN KrisLov 
President, Oberlin College 


LETTERS, FALL 2016 


IN THE LIGHT SPECTRUM 


was so glad to see the interview of Steve 

Silberman (“Full Spectrum,” Summer 
2016), that I almost cried. 

In the last few years it seems that the 
thinking about life on the spectrum has been 
evolving, and it is encouraging to see the 
dialogue move beyond the language of 
disability. 

Being neuro-atypical is, in my view, no 
more a disability than being black. There are 
unique challenges to be sure, and I sometimes 
require accommodation, but there are many of 
us on the spectrum who lead happy, fulfilling, 
and productive lives unhampered by our 
differences. I am happier precisely because of 
my differences. 

More than anything, it is the stigma of 
disability that keeps some of us in the shadows, 
on the fringes of society, overwhelmed by the 
crushing social pressure to be, or at least appear 
to be, neuro-typical. And it’s the work of 
people like Silberman that is helping to push 
the dialogue forward and into the light. 

I’m proud and grateful (though not 
surprised) to see the magazine stepping up to 
spread the word. 


Kirk WARREN 00 
Oberlin, Ohio 


NEW YORKER, SAME OBERLIN 

egarding “The Big Uneasy,” the New 

Yorker article on Oberlin College—I was 
pleased to see Obie students and professors are 
still thoughtful and “hipper” than we were. Our 
class stood on the cusp of world-shaking 
movements: Civil Rights had already begun, 
and the peace movement was starting. Pete 
Seeger and Joan Baez performed. The school 
had a history and an ambience that stayed with 
us—and the article suggests that it’s still there. 
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Our class has made its mark in protest, 
Hollywood, novels, PBS, jazz, and in many 
other arenas. 

I believe the conservatory is the heart of 
Oberlin; with fellow students practicing their 
way to Carnegie Hall, we had less time for 
“navel gazing.” 

In a day of reactionary “White Student 
Unions,” and with a country still promoting 
endless war, the students in the article sound a 
tad philosophical, but the article ends on a 
positive note. And President Krislov with his 
ice cream socials sounds like he’s striking the 
right note. 


Davip EBERHARDT 762 
Baltimore, Md. 


R ecent articles in national media, 
including the New Yorker, have identi- 
fied Oberlin as representing a fundamental 
shift in the culture of academic institutions to 
one of indulging “identity politics” among its 
students. These reports suggest that the 
college doesn’t fully support the diversity of 
students’ identity and the political issues that 
go with that identity. 

I have to ask whether these consequences 
of student diversity are anything new. As a 
student at Oberlin in the tumultuous 1960s, 
diversity, controversy, and social activism were 
central components of my Oberlin experience 
that have, to a large extent, enabled me to 
become the person I am now. 

When Oberlin was founded, it invited men 
and women, whites and blacks for the first 
time to attend the same college and to discuss, 
debate, and learn from both the academic 
knowledge offered by the faculty and the 
personal perspectives reflected in the life 
experiences of students who were different 
from them. A quarter century later, the 
cohesiveness enabled by this diversity led to 
an important historic event—the Oberlin- 
Wellington Rescue of 1858, in which a group 
of Oberlin faculty, students, and townspeople 
rescued a runaway slave from federal marshals 
who had come to return him to the South. 
Among the Oberlin students who helped 
rescue John Price, I suggest that “identity 
politics” was a central component of their 
Oberlin experience. They identified as 
abolitionists, and they were willing to risk 
their personal safety to carry out that identity. 


Obereactions 


In the 1960s the U.S. experienced a compa- 
rable period of racial tensions and racial 
activism. Oberlin students were among the 
Freedom Riders in 1961 and the participants in 
the Freedom Summer of 1964. When these 
students returned to campus, their experiences 
were at the center of campus discussion. As a 
privileged, somewhat naive white kid from 
California, I didn’t know what to make of their 
experiences. I know now, though, that I learned 
as much from those students as I did from any 
of my classes. This was “identity politics” in 
action. 

As the 1960s progressed, the focus of student 
attention shifted to anti- Vietnam War activism. 
In 1967, as a photographer for the Oberlin 
Review, I took pictures of local police tear-gas- 
sing students. Once again, I learned more about 
the issue of the war and where I stood regarding 
it from these students’ “identity politics” than 
from my classes. 

Oberlin’s history of academic excellence 
coupled with diversity and engagement has 
benefited me throughout my life course, and 
contributed substantially to my professional and 
academic success. I predict that the current 
forms in which diversity and engagement are 
being expressed at Oberlin will benefit current 
students in the later stages of their lives as much 
as they did mine. 


DONALD BARR 68 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


ames McBride ’79 is a talented and perceptive 
author, but even he can’t write an autobiogra- 
phy of James Brown (Bookshelf, Summer 2016). 


DANIEL M. ROSENBLUM 74 
Teaneck, N.]. 


Editor’s note: You shouldn't underestimate the 
ability of Mr. McBride, who was presented with a 
2015 National Medal of the Humanities at the 
White House in September, to get inside his 
subjects. More importantly, you should not 
underestimate our ability to make silly mistakes. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 
readers, Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074- 
1089; or email: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space, Additional letters may appear 
on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam 


Around Tappan Square 


Chloe, left, and Chelsea DeSouza 
at the Con Brio Piano Festival 
2015 in Mumbai, India, where 
they performed Rhapsody in Blue 
by Gershwin on two pianos. 


Two Voices, 


BY DANIEL HAUTZINGER 


CHELSEA AND CHLOE DESOUZA 
have a relationship unlike that of 
most sisters. The Mumbai, India, 
natives are not just siblings who 
study at Oberlin; they also perform 
together. Chelsea ’16, a double- 
degree student with majors in 
piano performance, vocal accom- 
panying, and politics, accompanies 
Chloe ’18, a singer majoring in 
voice and piano. Other times, 

they join together as a piano duo. 


“We have very similar ideas 


One Family 


musically, so when we perform 

it really seems like we’re one, like 
I’m accompanying myself or she’s 
singing,’ Chloe says. 

“We've collaborated so much 
that it feels like a natural thing,” 
Chelsea adds. 

The DeSouza sisters’ multiple 
areas of study distinguish their 
musicianship. “The thing that’s 
really interesting accompanying 
Chloe is that she’s a pianist, so she 


knows exactly how she wants my 


part to sound,” Chelsea says. “I 
do secondary voice as well, so I 
understand what it’s like to be 
singing things.” 

Chloe’s pianistic studies draw 
her attention to the piano parts of 
art song, so that she can “color the 
music according to the harmonies,” 
she says. “And a lot of people say | 
sing at the piano.” 

“Chloe inclines more toward the 
sensuous, expressive side of interpre- 
tation,’ says Professor of Piano Peter 
Takacs, who teaches both DeSouzas. 

“Chelsea is cerebral, focused, analyti- 
cal, and multidimensional.” 

For Chelsea, who plans to 


study piano with Boris Slutsky at 


the Peabody Institute, Oberlin was 
appealing for its wide variety of 


majors on both sides of campus. 


“I realized it was way too early for me 


to stop studying other things beyond 
music,’ she says. “Oberlin seemed 
like a really cool place because it 
has the college and conservatory on 
the same campus. I think it’s really 
important to have those other 
perspectives, and it informs your 
playing even if not in an obvious way.” 
Oberlin also provided a strong 
international community for 
support. Chelsea says the friends she 
made during her first-year 
international student orientation 


have ended up being her closest. 


The sisters have each other as 
well, and they try to have a weekly 
dinner together in addition to a 
shared class and Chloe’s voice les- 
sons, in which Chelsea takes part. 

The DeSouzas’ many majors 
have not diminished their multi- 
farious talents. Chelsea will 
perform Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini with 
the Oberlin Orchestra in May, 
her prize for being one of four 
winners of the conservatory’s 
annual Concerto Competition. 
Both sisters have won the Con 
Brio piano competition in India, 
where they played Rhapsody in 
Blue as a piano duo last summer. 
Chelsea also sings in and arranges 
for the all-female campus a cap- 
pella group Nothing But Treble. 

The DeSouzas have presented 
many other performances 
together in India, including 
two tours funded by Oberlin’s 
Creativity & Leadership Project 
and the Bonner Center for 
Service and Learning. Though 
they usually perform when they 
go home, those tours provided 
more structure than most, with 
each sister leading master classes, 
teaching concerts, and playing 
at a festival in addition to giving 
concerts. 

Performing together has been 
successful enough that the sisters 
are considering it as a career. “It’s 
such a fun idea to do a concert 
that combines both our talents,” 
Chelsea says. 

“There are lots of permutations 
and combinations: voice and 
piano, solo piano, piano duo. It’s 
less stressful since we're not play- 
ing all solo music; it’s interesting 
for us and very interesting for the 
audience.” 

Variety, musicality, multiple 
perspectives, a sisterly bond. As 
Takacs says: “Two different per- 
sonalities, both compelling and 
highly gifted.” = 


To see a video of the DeSouzas 
performing, visit oberlin.edu/oam. 
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DEVELOPMENT NEWS 


Oberlin Illuminate 
Surpasses Goal 


The goal was ambitious and 
unprecedented for an Oberlin 
fundraising campaign: to raise 
$250 million over seven years. 
Yet 18 months ahead of schedule, 
in December 2014, the campaign 
had met its goal. And by the 
official close of the campaign in 
June 2016, Oberlin Illuminate had 
raised well over $317 million. 
“I'm thrilled with the results,” 
says President Marvin Krislov. 
“We vastly exceeded our goals. And 
what I'm really gratified by is the 
number of people who participated 
in the process and that a lot of 
people gave at a very generous 
level. That says a lot about them 
and their commitment to Oberlin.” 
Oberlin Illuminate was launched 
to the public in 2012 following a 
quiet groundwork-laying phase 
that aimed to broaden access to 
an Oberlin education, strengthen 
the campus community, enrich the 
academic program, make Oberlin 
more competitive, and better 
position students for success after 
they graduate. Specific campaign 
priorities included boosting 
financial aid dollars and annual 
giving, broadening faculty support 
and curricular innovation, revital- 
izing health and wellness programs, 
supporting the Green Arts District, 
and completing construction of 
the Bertram and Judith Kohl 
Building for jazz studies. Krislov 
says that, though the campaign's 
goal was met, the college will 
continue to raise money, particu- 
larly for student financial aid. 
"This campaign was about 
strengthening the institutional 
culture of philanthropy, and | think 
we were very successful in 
accomplishing that,” says Bill 
Barlow, Oberlin’s vice president for 
development and alumni affairs. 
“The Annual Fund grew by one-third 
over the past seven years; giving 
from non-alumni parents and 


families nearly doubled; faculty and 
staff contributed $5.6 million; and 
hundreds of bequest expectancies 
and planned gifts were added to 
our books with a face value of 
$84.8 million. Our major gifts effort 
resulted in more than 500 
individual and institutional donors 
making commitments of $50,000 
to $1 million, and 71 donors made 
gifts of $1 million or more. Because 
of this campaign, our yearly 
average fundraising revenue grew 
from $22 million in 2008 to more 
than $40 million in 2016—that's an 
increase of 83 percent." 

Financial aid was the campaign's 
top priority and it was where Board 
of Trustees Chair Clyde McGregor ‘74 
directed much of his giving. 

"| believe that keeping Oberlin 
accessible for students from every 
socioeconomic level is vitally 
important," McGregor says. “This 
helps level the playing field and 
allows these students to pursue 
the issues and subjects that 
matter most to them.” 

Krislov says that Oberlin's 
educational model is expensive, but 
worth it. “It's hard to imagine a 
more complete way of supporting 
students in their educational and 
cocurricular endeavors,” he says. 

Mia and David Hartley, the 
parents of an Oberlin student, 
agree. "We are big proponents of a 
liberal arts education,” Mia says. 


"We think it's very important that 


the classes are small and are 
taught by engaged and accessible 
professors. We also think it’s 
important that the college offer the 
services that help students attain 
that liberal arts education: whether 
it's resources for mental and 
physical well-being, academic 
support, opportunities for research 
and study abroad, support for clubs 
and student organizations, 
extracurricular activities, etc. We 
know these things do not come 


free, and since we are able we want 
to help the college when it comes 
to funding them.” 

Oberlin Trustee Pat Shanks ‘63, 
who served as a campaign cochair, 
says that remembering her own 
experience at Oberlin was her inspi- 
ration for participating in Oberlin 
Illuminate. 

“| met my husband, Merrill ‘61, 
at Oberlin. This place changed our 
lives," she says. “We wanted to do 
more to help future students have 
the same opportunities we did. Our 
current emphasis is on creating new 
opportunities for expanded health 
and wellness activities, which helps 
Oberlin attract outstanding students 
and contributes to the well-being of 
the entire college community.” 

Like the Shanks, Oberlin trustee 
and campaign cochair Chesley 
Maddox-Dorsey ‘81 was also moti- 
vated by her own Oberlin experience 
to become involved in the campaign. 

“What | learned at Oberlin built 
on the values | was taught in my 
own family: the power of curiosity, 
the purpose of hard work, and the 
intrinsic benefits of extending a 
helping hand to those in need,” 
Maddox-Dorsey says. “Oberlin has 
always had a mission of providing 
the very best education, and my 
husband, Leon ‘81, and | are proud 
to support that vision of a future 
that benefits all of us. The critical 
thinking skills gained at Oberlin are 
of immeasurable value to our 
students and our world.” 

Krislov agrees. “We need to 
continue to talk about how 
important Oberlin is to us as 
individuals who have a connection 
to the institution, but we also need 
to talk about Oberlin’s impact on 
the world. The fact that so many 
people did give and gave gener- 
ously of their time and money 
during this campaign meant the 
world to us, not only for Oberlin 
now, but also for the future.” 


Around Tappan Square 


Fellows to 
Launch 


THERE WAS A TIME WHEN AN OBERLIN GRADUATE 
who hung around Oberlin after graduation 


would be considered an FTL—failure to launch. 


But in recent years some of the young people 
staying in town are actually launching quite well, 
thanks to the Presidential Fellowship program. 
The program places up to eight recent Oberlin 
graduates in important positions at the college, 
pays them a competitive salary, gives them 
invaluable experiences and opportunities, and 
then sends them into the world with work 
experience and solid references. What started as 
a way to keep the Office of Communications in 
better touch with the pulse of the campus by 
hiring two recent graduates to write and work on 
social media has grown into a campus-wide 
initiative that has placed young talent in areas 


such as Africana studies, the Career ( enter, and 


the Office of Equity, Diversity, and Inclusion. 
Fellows have gone on to graduate school and to 
forge careers in journalism, web development, 
and higher education communications and 
admissions. 

It was the perfect stepping-stone from the 
student work world to the adult work world” 
says Liv Combe °12, a former communications 


office fellow. “I was given more responsibility, 


more autonomy, and more people were actually 


looking at the work I was producing.” 

Vice President for Communications Ben 
Jones 96, who hired the first fellow in 2008, says 
the main idea was to create a perpetual direct 
link to the student body. “From the beginning it 
helped us identify a lot of stories that otherwise 
may not have been brought to our attention, and 


added fresh perspective to everything else.” 


A glimpse of this year’s fellows. Top row, from 


left: Stevie Kelly, Title 1X Prevention; Julie Crookston- 


Gulenko, Conservatory Communications; 


Taiyo Scanlon-Kimura, Career Center; Justine Goode, 


Cormmunications. Bottom row, from left: 
Yingran Zhang, Financial Planning; Izzie Esler, 
Grants Office; Lulu Jingyan Huang, International 


Student Services 
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Of Note: 


Stephen Crowley, professor 
of politics, chair of Russian 
and Eastern European 
studies, and chair of peace 
and conflict studies, was 
named a Woodrow Wilson 
Center for International 
Scholars fellow. Crowley's 
fellowship begins in 
September and continues 
through May 2017. 


Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology Crystal Biruk 
participated in an invited 
roundtable on Global 
Health Trials and Technolo- 
gies at the joint African 
Studies Association and 
American Anthropological 
Association conference, 
titled Innovation, Transfor- 
mation, and Sustainable 
Futures in Africa, held June 
1-4 in Dakar, Senegal. 


Associate Professor and 
Chair of the Department of 
Anthropology Erika 
Hoffmann-Dilloway has 
published the book Signing 
and Belonging in Nepal 


(Gallaudet University Press). 


Associate Professor of 
English Wendy Hyman 
spent the 2015-16 academ- 
ic year on research status, 
working at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, the 
Harry Ransom Center at UT 
Austin, and the Huntington 
Library, completing a book 
manuscript entitled “Carpe 
Diem: Desire, Impossibility, 
and Renaissance Poetry.” 


Andaleeb Badiee Banta, 
curator of European and 
American art at the Alien 
Memorial Art Museum, has 
been named the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation/AAMC 
affiliated fellow at the 
American Academy in Rome 
to further her research for 
“Old Master Drawings @ 
Oberlin,” a proposed online 
catalogue of the AMAM's 
European drawings. 


Wendy Kozol, professor 
and director of the 
Comparative American 
Studies Program at Oberlin, 
and Rebecca A. Adelman ‘01, 
associate professor of 
media and communication 
studies at the University of 
Maryland, Baltimore County, 
published “Ornamenting 
the Unthinkable: Visualizing 
Survival under Occupation” 
in the spring/summer 2016 
Women’s Studies Quarterly 
special issue on survival. 


Professor of Classics Kirk 
Ormand delivered three 
public talks during spring 
semester: the keynote 
address at Miami Univer- 
sity’s undergraduate 
conference in classics, titled 
"Sexualized Violence: the 
Eurymedon Vase in 
Context"; the conference 
Engendering Time in the 
Ancient Greco-Roman 
Mediterranean at Bates 
College, where he delivered 
"Atalanta and Sappho: 
Women In and Out of Time’; 
and a paper titled “This Sex 
Which Is Not Two: Looking 
Hard at Ovid's Hermaphro- 
ditus,” at the quadrennial 
conference on Feminism 
and Classics, held this year 
at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. 


Professor of Mathematics 
Jim Walsh served as lead 
author on the paper 
“Periodic Orbits for a 
Discontinuous Vector Field 
Arising from a Conceptual 
Model of Glacial Cycles,” 
which recently appeared in 
the mathematics journal 
Nonlinearity. 


Ann Cooper Albright, 
professor of dance and 
department chair, and Holly 
Handman-Lopez, visiting 
assistant professor of dance, 
each received Individual 
Excellence Awards from the 
Ohio Arts Council. 


Dance Disapora, directed by 
Artist in Residence Adenike 
Sharpley, and the dance 
department were recog- 
nized by the Bonner Center 
for Service and Learning for 
their ongoing service to the 
Oberlin community. In 
addition, the community- 
based programs Girls and 
Boys in Motion and Dance 
Diaspora were the focus of 
an article in the May edition 
of Dance magazine entitled 
“Dance to Give Back.” 


The board of directors of 
the Cleveland Hillel 
Foundation and Oberlin 
College have appointed 
Rabbi Megan Doherty as 
the new Jewish campus life 
affiliate (Hillel). 


For campus news and 
more information about 
any of these items, visit 
news.oberlin.edu. 
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Alumni Collaborators 
Emerge from the Shadows 


BY KASEY CHEYDLEUR 


BRIAN BOWERS AND JASMINE POWELL, BOTH 
Class of 2008, met during their first year at 
Oberlin over a meal at Stevenson Dining Hall, 
and their friendship blossomed from there. 
Equally creative, they both found a place in 
the Oberlin arts scene, all while nurturing their 
diverse interests in the natural and social 
sciences. They talked about collaborating on a 
number of projects as soon as they left Oberlin. 

The idea for their most recent collabora- 
tion, Shadows Chasing Light, emerged a year 
after Bowers self-published a book of poetry 
by the same name for which Powell contrib- 
uted charcoal sketches and other artwork. 
They discussed adapting Bowers’ poetry for 
a show with Powell choreographing and 
began formally developing the idea around 
the end of 2014, when the timing seemed 
right for both. 

Shadows Chasing Light brought together 
poetry, dance, music, and visual art to explore 
diverse understandings and experiences of 
love in all its forms. 

“As Jasmine was finishing graduate school, 
I was transitioning into a more dynamic space 
professionally, and I think the momentum in 
both of our lives inspired a bit of audacity in 
us that allowed us to consider such a large 
project,’ says Bowers. “In North Carolina, 
she had an opportunity to propose a new 
work through Durham Independent Dance 
Artists as part of their sophomore season. We 
said ‘let’s do this’ and chose to codirect and 
coproduce the show together.” 

Part art exhibition and part performance 
installation, they describe the show as a 
transmedia experience incorporating work 
from a combination of artists, video editors, 
instrumentalists, and designers from around 
the world to explore “diverse understandings 
and experiences of love in all its forms.” 

The project was a labor of love for the 
pair, who balanced working on the show with 
their full-time jobs. They collaborated ove 
phone calls and Skype while Bowers worked 
full time in Houston and Powell in Durham, 
North Carolina. 


‘Coproducing a show with your partnet 


who is more than 1,000 miles away is a 
challenge and a reward,” Powell says. “We were 
in constant communication in every way that 
was available to us. Every aspect of this show 
has both of our hands involved. I would 
receive a draft of the music, then I would send 
my feedback from a choreographer’s stand- 
point. I would send Brian a video clip of 
rehearsal, he would Skype his feedback in 
terms of production and full-scale vision. We 
would both come to the table with ideas, and 
then we would work it out to make sure we 
were staying true to the show and not only 
feeding our desires.” 

The show premiered in Durham in late 
April. Bowers says it was everything he hoped 
it would be and more. “Seeing this show come 
to life was surreal. Just three years ago, we were 
talking about it as a sort of fantasy. As a 
first-time codirector and coproducer, and as an 
author, it really taught us both about the 
power of audacity—what it means to have a 
desire manifest or realize something, to birth it 
against all odds. The audience was so respon- 
sive, their energy and awareness was palpable, 
and I felt many times you could sense the 
opening of hearts and minds,” he says. 

Powell says that moving forward, they 
would like to make this type of show adaptable 
for new communities, including Oberlin. She 


says they would like to avoid performing a 


“cookie-cutter show” that is the same thing over 


and over, but rather use the framework to hold 
collaborative, creative arts workshops that 
would culminate in a community performance. 
Bowers also says he would look forward 
to bringing the show to Oberlin because the 
artistic exposure, guidance, and development 
he received at Oberlin laid a solid foundation 
for venturing out into the real world. He adds 
that as someone balancing the line between 
artist and professional, “it would be great to 
come back to Oberlin and present a workshop 
on how to use artistic collaboration to 
promote cross-cultural exchange and creative 
economy, while encouraging communities to 
support the local arts where they are and 


elsewhere. & 


Thought Process 


ARTS 

Digging Deep 

New York-based conceptual artist 
Fred Wilson is interested in how 
museums and galleries present art 
as much as he is interested in the 
art itself. In Wildfire Test Pit, a 
site-specific installation in the 
Allen Memorial Museum of Art 
sculpture court, he has rearranged 
elements of the museum's 
collection, some of which he found 
in storage, and combined them 
with additional works to challenge 
the way visitors view the works. 
“I'm always looking for that bit of 
denial about things I'm seeing that 


Wilson told Steven Litt of the Plain 
Dealer. Litt called the installation 

"an intellectually mischievous and deeply engaging romp through centuries of 
visual culture rearranged by Wilson to reveal narratives of race, power, and 
identity typically ignored by traditional art history.” An exhibition of Wilson's 
own work, Black to the Powers of Ten, is on view in the Ellen Johnson Gallery. 
Both exhibitions run through June 12, 2017. 
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Tomorrowland 


BY MEGAN SNYDER-CAMP ’99 


Family dinner night, and we are deciding what to save: 
polar bears or slipper limpets. Girls in Afghanistan 

or the wolf. We can’t save everything 

but the kids are ready 

with their banks, the season’s extra, the notice 

cream. How does the Afghan girl feel 

to make our list? We bring more and more 

money to the table but the list outruns it. 

My mother comes in from visiting a friend in hospice, 
sick from all the chemo. When I get whatever it is, she says, 
I want you to do nothing. It’s only May 

and already they’ve declared a statewide drought. 
Yesterday I hiked over a river that was not there. 

Coral reefs, my son says, that’s what I want 

to save. And so we do. Whatever is happening to us 

is deductible. Silence of the was-river, 

was-bear. In the movies everyone is building 


some kind of ark. 


Press, one of two collections 
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> Wintering, from Tupelo Press 


| don't think are being talked about,” 
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The American President— 


the Project 


BY ANDREW FAUGHT 


AS A FRACTURED AMERICA 
moves toward election day, 

John Woolley 72 casts his gaze 

a century backward when, 
similarly, the country roiled 

with tension. 

“It’s 1916 and Woodrow 
Wilson is running for reelection, 
there’s a war getting underway, 
and people are freaked out about 
immigration,’ says Woolley, 
creator of The American 
Presidency Project, the world’s 
most comprehensive online 


resource on all aspects of the U.S. 


presidency. 

“Wilson’s going around giving 
speeches about both of these 
topics, trying to assure people 
about peace and conflict,” he 
adds. “It’s just fascinating.” 

The addresses are part of a 
trove of more than 117,000 
documents—and counting— 
that include inaugural addresses, 
presidential texts, and candidate 
remarks that Woolley, a political 
science professor at the Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara, 


has been gathering since 1999. 
(The collection also includes 
National Women and Girls in 
Sports Day proclamations by 
Presidents Reagan and George 
H.W. Bush, who mention 
Oberlin as home to the first 
collegiate physical education 
department for women. ) 

The project’s beginnings 
were modest. Woolley initially 
posted texts to the then-nascent 
internet to be a resource for 
undergraduates in his American 
presidency course. The effort 
evolved into something far 
greater, generating interest 
beyond the classroom. 

This year, the site, which is 
searchable by names or subjects, 
is expected to draw at least 4.5 
million unique visitors from 200 
countries—from reporters, 
novelists, and screenwriters to 
political junkies, scholars, and 
even presidential speech writers. 


On a recent day, the nonpartisan 
project logged 40,000 hits. 
“T had no idea it would 


become so big,” Woolley says. 


BOOKSHELF 
“There's nobody on the internet, 
in terms of presidential Recent Releases 
documents, that comes close to 
the kind of collection that we A Square Meal: A Culinary History of the Great Depression 


have.” | By Jane Ziegelman ‘84 and Andrew Coe 


That he curates the American oer 


As director of the culinary center at New York City's Tenement Museum, 

Jane Ziegelman is more than qualified to report on America’s historical food 
trends. Paired with her husband, food historian Andrew Coe, they're 

the ideal duo to plunge into public records to examine cultural changes to the 
American diet during the Great Depression, a time when many Americans 
were starving, yet the government more or less refused to acknowledge it, 


Presidency Project is ironic. A 
government major at Oberlin, 
Woolley was more interested 
in public policy, specifically 

A CULINARY HISTORY 


OF THE GREAT 
DEPRESSION 


energy and the environment, not 


fusty executive branch history. 
That changed when the 
department chair at UCSB asked 
him to develop a course on the 
presidency. 

Not that he didn’t play 
his own bit role in presidential 
history. 

Woolley was 12 when he 
stood on a Nashville, Tennessee, 
curb watching President John F. 
Kennedy’s motorcade scoot past 
him en route to the airport. 
The chief executive was in 
Woolley’s hometown on May 18, 
1963—just months before he 
was assassinated—to renew his 
call for public service. 

“He waved and it was over 
before you knew it,” Woolley 
recalls. “My personal reaction 
was, ‘big deal. I could have been 


playing baseball:” m 
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still high on post-WWI euphoria. From welfare “bread lines” to racially charged 
rationing, Ziegleman and Coe dive into great, moving detail to describe this 
era that was, as the New York Times described, “a clash of ideology and 
reality.” Ziegelman is also author of 97 Orchard: An Edible History of Five 


Immigrant Families in One New York Tenement. 


—Liv Combe ‘12 


Amadeo & Maladeo: 
A Musical Duet 

R.O. Blechman ‘52 
FANTAGRAPHICS 


The name R.O. Blechman 
should look familiar to 
longtime alumni 
magazine readers—his 
illustrations have graced 
these pages before, not 
to mention those of the 
New Yorker. In his latest 
work, the graphic novel 
Amadeo & Maladeo, 
Blechman uses his wavy 
line pen-and-ink style of 
illustrating to tell the 
story of two violinist 
brothers—one in the 
aristocratic courts of 
Austria, one playing for 
coins on street corners— 
who both struggle with 
the trials and tribulations 
that come with fame and 
musicianship. Read it for 
the story, or just for the 
full-color illustrations 
throughout the novel. 
—LC 
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Roy's House 
Susan Rubin ‘59 
CHRONICLE BOOKS 


Roy Lichtenstein remains 
one of the best-known 
pop artists of the 20th 
century, thanks to his use 
of bold colors and 
comics-esque style. 
Rubin takes readers 
inside his art in Roy's 
House, a picture book for 
children ages 3 to 5. 
Featuring Lichtenstein's 
own work as illustrations, 
Rubin leads us through 
the artist’s home, 
pointing out details and 
actively pulling us in to 
participate in the art 
ourselves. “We can paint 
pictures too,” she writes 
beneath Lichtenstein’s 
studio. “Swoosh a stroke 
of yellow, drip, dripping 
on the floor.” This book 
might have been written 
for children, but it’s a 
worthy read for any art 
lover. —LC 


Pluck This: 


An A-to-Z Eyebrow 
Fantasia 

Illustrations by Julia 
Hartling, Text by 
Melissa Markoff ‘92 
FURROWED BROW 
PRODUCTIONS 

This at times eyebrow- 
raising celebration of a 
particular kind of face fur 
draws from philosophy, 
mythology, royalty, and 
astrology as much as 
from cosmetology to 
alphabetically celebrate 
iconic eyebrows, from 
A-listers to the Zodiac. 
Profanity-laced poems— 
limericks, couplets, 
haikus—tell very short 
stories about noted 
figures, whether their 
brows are on the pluck-it 
list (Sisyphus, repeatedly), 
or not (Frida Kahlo), and 
whether their eyebrows 
are dyed (Andy Warhol) or 
just missing (Anna 
Wintour). —Jeff Hagan 86 


The Monster 
Next Door 
David Soman ‘91 


DIAL BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


The excitement of having 
a new neighbor fades 
when the Boy and his 
neighbor, a monster in 
the next-door tree house, 
clash over the monster's 
loud music. What started 
as a fun frolic soon falls 
apart into war—first of 
words, then of water 
balloons. Many kids may 
recognize how something 
petty can go out of 
control quickly, and how 
checking out a neighbor's 
view and viewpoint can 
save a friendship. Some 
adults may, too. Soman is 
the cocreator—with his 
wife, Jacky Davis—of the 
New York Times best 
selling Ladybug Girl book 
series.—JH 
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Oberlin Drama at 
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An audience of male 
inmates sits in 

rapt attention as an 
ensemble of their 
peers performs ona 
portable stage at the 
Grafton Correctional 
Institution. 


The actors speak in unwavering voices. “I love you,” says one. Then, trading 
lines: “You came to visit me! I haven’t forgotten.” 
“Tm sorry. Please hear me. I’m so, so sorry.” 

It would be a remarkable display of sentiment among any group of men. 
But here, in the confines of a state prison, the moment feels electric. Shocking, 
even, in its emotional nakedness and contradiction of masculine stereotypes. 

A few minutes later, the performance ends, the men singing a full- 
throated rendition of “People Get Ready.” There’s a talkback period, and an 
older inmate in the front row raises his hand. 

“I wanted to cry, but I’m too macho,” he says, to sympathetic chuckles. “I 
didn’t know you guys could sing like that. When I hear you doing it, I think: 
‘Anybody can sing.” 

More laughter. The man’s tone is light, teasing, but his sincerity is 
apparent. This performance of true stories from the men’s own lives has 
unlocked a level of humanity and interconnectedness that prison life 
ordinarily mutes. 

The show that’s just concluded—And Yet We’ll Speak—was adapted 
and directed by Oberlin student Lillian White ’16. It’s the final production 
in the fourth season of a program called Oberlin Drama at Grafton 
(ODAG), founded in 2012 by Phyllis Gorfain, a professor emeritus of 
English. It’s the first of two Oberlin programs founded at Grafton, located 
14 miles from campus. Gorfain serves also as ODAG’s artistic director. 

Presented as a series of vignettes, And Yet We’ll Speak deals not only 
with the men’s struggles to come to terms with their crimes—robberies, 
drug dealing, even murder—but also memories from their pasts. Along the 
way, important themes are addressed: remorse, parenthood, power 
dynamics in male-female relationships, the way casual racism can shape 
lives. The men have performed it not only for their fellow inmates, but for 
several general public audiences as well. 

Weightiness is mixed with levity and transcendence, sometimes in the 
same moment. In one vignette, a man recounts riding in the backseat of a 
car while his distracted, makeup-applying mother drives. In another, a man 
observes a passing train, which seems to offer false hope of deliver 
from imprisonment. 


ance 


The purpose of this and all ODAG productions, according to Gorfain, 
is not only to help the men connect more deeply with themselves and each 
other, but to break the stereotypes that outside audiences may hold of 
them—that they are unintelligent, dangerous, irredeemable. 

“The idea is that theater can expand not only the men’s humanity but 
also the audience’s,” she says. “And this play in particular reinforces that 
people can change and shows how they can change. That contributes a 
great deal to renewing a commitment to social justice and reincorporating 
men who've committed crimes back into society.” 

The program’s productions have won both local and national attention. 
George Will mentioned ODAG in a September 2015 Washington Post 
column about reintegration efforts at the facility. And in his 2016 


commencement address, Oberlin College President Marvin Krislov called 


ODAG a “powerful” example of how graduates can strive to “connect 


( 
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iltures, connect communities, and connect us all to our shared humanity. 
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e’d been happily teaching Shakespeare to Oberlin students 


40 year 


A LEADER WHO MAKES SPACE 


THE IDEA TO START ODAG IN 2006, WHEN— STILL A FULL- 


r—she attended a meeting of the Shakespeare Association of 


t a prison theater program in Louisville, Kentucky. 


,ut the film’s depiction of inmates transforming 


ts through performance opened her eyes to another way of 
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working with his plays—a way that was more personal, less analytical. 


As chance would have it, some friends asked her around the same time if 
she would teach a guest workshop on Shakespeare at Grafton as part of a 
volunteer prison writing program. “I did four sessions,” Gorfain remembers, 

“and I loved it so much I decided this will be what I do when I retire.” 

That retirement “sort of” happened in 2008, and became official in 2010. 
sut it took another two years to start the Shakespeare program at Grafton, 
due largely to the state’s stringent permissions process. 

While waiting, Gorfain took acting and directing classes. She’d been 
steeped in Shakespeare's plays for her entire career, but her practical theater 


experience had consisted of directing a single one-act play under the 


supervision of an ¢ Yberlin alum. 


"NK lot of us 


are so closed off, we're ina 


shell. It's hard to open up and examine old 
pains and hurts. But having a space to : 
do that—it helps you trust people again. 


JOSEPH PEOPLES 


She also started looking for help from theater students—not only for 
their skills but because she felt a larger pool of collaborators would enrich 
the men’s experience. One first-year student in particular had drawn her 
attention: Lillian White, whom she’d met in 2011 and who had been 
studying drama since middle school. | 

The two women had lunch together and hit it off immediately, 
discovering a shared interest in folklore and the ways arts and creativity 
can thrive in unexpected places. 

“We felt we could work well together” White recalls. “I also got the sense 
that Phyllis was the kind of leader who makes it her mission to make space 
for others and include other people, and I appreciated that.” 

There was just one problem: White was about to take a year off school 
to work with a theater company in South Africa. So Gorfain launched the 
program with the help of other students and faculty. The first production, 
which opened on the Ides of March 2013, consisted of scenes from 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 

In ODAG’s earliest days, Gorfain says, “I didn’t have any trepidation or 
fear of the [prison] environment, but I didn’t know what to expect. I didn’t 
know how easy it was going to be to read Shakespeare or whether the men 
would like it.” 

She needn’t have feared: The men related on a number of levels. 

Shakespeare’s plays are rife with themes of violence and its consequences, 


hypermasculinity, and relationships between men and women, all of 
which resonated deeply with the men. 

Studying Macbeth during ODAG’s pilot phase, one inmate pulled 
Gorfain aside and told her he wanted to play the lead role. Hed always got- 
ten D’s and F’s in high school English, he said, and he’d never understood 
a word of Shakespeare. Yet he identified with the role of a man who'd 
destroyed his own people. “That’s what I did.” he said. “I destroyed my 
own people by selling them drugs.” 

Gorfain talked with prisoners about how she had learned to hold 
herself accountable for her own mistakes. “I wasn’t saying, ‘I’m the same as 
you.’ That would be presumptuous,” she says. “But working together, we 
found a shared vulnerability and a shared sense of remorse. We're all 
trying to change in different ways.” 


WELCOMING A ‘WHITE GIRL’ 

WHEN WHITE RETURNED TO OBERLIN THAT FALL, SHE STARTED 
attending ODAG rehearsals and was bowled over by the community 
already developing around the students, Gorfain, and the men. Their 


_ Connection was strengthened by “check-in” meetings on rehearsal days, 


a chance for everyone to talk about what they were feeling and to build 
trust in a setting that often encourages the opposite. 
“The guys were really caring,” White says, “They welcomed this young 


Actor Kenneth Taft, rehearsing a 
scene in which he plays an adult 
speaking of the lessons he learned 
in the back seat of a car as a child 


white girl who'd never been in a prison before, and they made me feel my 
participation mattered.” 


Productions of The Tempest, Othello, and scenes from plays by August 
Wilson and Samuel Beckett followed. Then, in April 2015, Gorfain asked 
White if she'd like to create an original play based on the men’s own expe- 
riences. Thus began the yearlong process of developing And Yet We’ll Speak. 

To craft the play, White, Gorfain, and the rest of the ODAG team 
interviewed the men about their pasts. They encouraged the men to focus 
on the stories surrounding their crimes, rather than the crimes them- 
selves—the smaller details that would give context to big events. The men 
journaled, told each other stories, workshopped scenes. White then adapted 
and sequenced the vignettes to give them dramatic shape. 

“For a long time, I worried I was taking up their space with my project,” 
White remembers. “But they told me they wanted to do it—not only because 
it was a way to give a stage to their voices, but because they believed in me.” 

Their belief also gave her confidence to share her own story. At the same 
time the men were developing And Yet We’ll Speak, White was devising her 
own one-woman show, which she staged at Oberlin in 2015. It explored her 
experiences growing up in the South and having an abortion while in college. 

“I'm pretty shy, and I don’t consider myself a performer,” she says. “It’s a 
lot of pressure and focus on you, telling a personal story. But when you 
realize it’s about creating a connection with other people, being part of a 


larger fabric—that takes the pressure off. It outweighs the shyness.” 


THE JOURNEY OF SELF-DISCOVERY AND CONNECTION THROUGH THEATER 
is one that several ODAG men describe. Kenneth Taft has participated in 
ODAG from its inception. A self-described “antisocial recluse” when he 
heard Gorfain was starting the program, he attended the first meeting on 

a whim. 

Working with ODAG has given Taft a new sense of community. During 
one workshop with White, “I actually cried in front of her. I’ve never done 
that before,” he says. “She was asking me about a story, and I started thinking 
about things I hadn’t thought about since I was 5 years old. It was a relief, 
because I'd always been told not to think about those things.” 

Taft says he’s even noticed an evolution in his phone conversations with 
his 18-year-old granddaughter. He’s more open with her, more patient— 
and she reaches out to him more often. 

For Joseph Peoples, ODAG provides a counterpoint to the isolation that 
he and many of his fellow inmates feel. “A lot of us are so closed off, we're 
in a shell,” he says. “It’s hard to open up and examine old pains and hurts. 
But having a space to do that—it helps you trust people again.” 

Grafton Prison administrators, too, see value in the program. ODAG is 
one of several programs offered through the prison’s Reintegration Center, 
which also organizes workshops in such skills as video production and 
silkscreening along with coaching for job interviews. Such programs are 


part of a larger movement to bring the arts, with their power to transform 


and transcend, to incarcerated populations. 

“I think drama, especially, allows them to get their mind in another place 
and focus on something that’s really meaningful,” says Adam Kastler, the 
warden’s assistant at Grafton. “You see these guys at the end of these plays, 
and they’re excited. They feel like they've accomplished something great. 
That’s going to help their confidence when they get out.” 

Given the positive transformations facilitated by ODAG, it would be 
easy to idealize the program or forget that it exists because of a criminal 
justice system that many call biased. Both the men and the program’s 
leaders caution against complacence. 

[ hope one day ODAG doesn't exist, because I hope one day prisons 
don’t exist,’ White says. “That’s one of the paradoxes of the program: How 


do we remove ourselves from the prison system but also operate within it? 


PTER THE PERFORMANCE FOR THEIR FELLOW INMATES, THE CAST, CREW, 
and prison officials gather in a cinderblock-walled lobby, chatting with 
ach other. The mood is bittersweet—jubilant, relieved, a little sad that 
another season is coming to a close. 
Gorfain circulates among the actors and prison administrators, organizing 
details of an upcoming meeting to discuss ODAC ss next year. Around her neck 
lanyard displaying her ID and prison pass—a not-so subtle reminder 


eryone here. whether outsider or inmate, is under surveillance. 
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White leans against a wall talking to Jason “Jay” Mitchell, one of the actors. 

“How was that?” White asks Mitchell. “Was it easier or harder to perform 
in front of your peers than an outside audience?” 

“Harder,” says Mitchell, 31. “It’s more personal with these guys. All the 
barriers are down.” 

Then he reconsiders. “But it was also easier, in a way—to make direct eye 
contact. I think because these guys know everything we're talking about.” 

For Gorfain, that sentiment gets to the heart of ODAG. 

“My hope is that when the men get out, they'll be stronger examples to 
other men in their lives,” she says. “That through witnessing and perform 
ing meaningful art, they'll be models of discipline and responsibility—just 


as they are to the men in their lives right now. & 


JUSTIN GLANVILLE IS A CLEVELAND-BASED WRITER AND THE AUTHOR OF NEW TO 
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CLEVELAND: A GUIDE TO (RE)DISCOVERIN( THE ( 


BUBBLE OR LABORATORY? 


Experiments in student activism in the age of social media 


Essay by Meredith Raimondo, Interim Vice President and Dean of Students 
and Special Assistant to the President for Equity, Diversity, and Inclusion 
Illustration by Oliver Munday for OAM 


What's going on with Oberlin students? 

I've heard that question a lot over the last couple of semesters. And 
here’s the thing: most of the time it’s not really a question, but a prelude to 
someone—usually someone my age—getting ready to list all the many 
things they think belong on that list. Many of those asking and telling have 
no relationship to campus. But some of those asking and telling are part of 
the larger Oberlin family, and that’s been a harder and sadder conversation, 
especially when I don’t feel like I get far with my short-version answer: 
Obies are generally amazing; it’s a hard and contentious world and students 
are part of it; some students are frustrated by the barriers to success they 
keep encountering and want the institution to commit to eliminating those 
barriers. As I continued to hear this question, I found myself wondering if 
it was less a question about Oberlin students and more a statement about 
the thoughts and feelings of the person asking it—sometimes baffled, 
sometimes forlorn, sometimes angry. In that spirit, I want to share my 
answer to this question, but also to reflect for a moment on what this 
question tells us about the questioner. It’s often a statement of disidentifica- 
tion with current students, a way of saying, “I’m not part of this group and 
I’m trying to make sense of it.” 

The markers of middle age are much more diffuse than those that signal 
earlier or even later milestone birthdays. Bemoaning “the kids today” is one 
cultural ritual that gives shape to the otherwise undifferentiated period 
between adulthood’s arrival and the golden years. As Oberlin faces a range 


of challenges and opportunities both specific to our campus and character- 
istic of higher education in this moment, it feels to me like this plaintive 
query has been strongly present and even at times dominated conversation 
in the broader Oberlin community, especially those parts of it that rely on 
traditional and social media to get a sense of the campus. Neither informa- 
tion source has provided an effective telescope for our more distant 
constituents to understand the student body, and I can understand why 
these faulty instruments have produced such a distorted view of what our 
students on campus are doing. 

There are lots of examples of such fun house mirrors, but I suspect 
many of you are thinking now of last spring’s New Yorker article. As the 
2015-16 academic year came to a close, writer Nathan Heller wrote a long 
piece that caused alarm among many in the Oberlin community (if not all 
for the same reasons). Whatever your take on the article, there was one 
common concern: it painted a picture of Oberlin that many who know this 
place well didn’t recognize. Some wondered whether the particular writer’s 
perspective and agenda could explain this surprising view. Others worried 
that it was a result of real and negative changes at Oberlin. Both on and off 
campus, the piece re-inflamed the challenging and too-often acrimonious 
interactions about the nature and impact of anti-black racism and 
anti-Semitism on students, debates that seem to provide inexhaustible fuel 
for unhelpful and unwanted media and social media scrutiny. For those 
who love Oberlin, the conflict has been heartbreaking. 


I share the frustration—I don’t see the Oberlin I know in these portraits, 
either. In my 14th year at Oberlin, after a decade in the classroom and 
several administrative roles, I’m grateful for this opportunity to share with 
you what I do see on a daily basis. I could fill the pages of this magazine 
with stories of extraordinary students achieving amazing things—and | 
would claim that every one of them is typical of today’s Oberlin students. 
For example, there’s the recent graduate who wrote an honors thesis on 
economic development challenges in her home country, an academic 
project that current students continue to speak about with admiration as a 
model for making your education relevant. There’s the young entrepreneur 
who wants to bring meditation and mindfulness practices to his home 
community on the south side of Chicago as a transformational practice of 
peacemaking and community-building. There’s the conservatory student 
who adapted the sexual misconduct curriculum developed by college 
students to address the needs of young musicians entering a professional 
world they hope to both navigate successfully and transform. There’s the 
student athlete who gets up every day in the dark hours of morning, 
seeking through each workout to exceed their personal best all while 
making their 9 a.m. class with their homework complete (and I bet college 
hasn't changed so much that this achievement is unclear, no matter what 


year you graduated!). 


All of this is to say that Oberlin students today are much like Oberlin 
students from earlier periods. They are asking hard questions, doing 


incredible research, making art, pushing themselves on playing fields, 


falling in love, making friends, learning how relationships end, forming 


political and ethical consciences, experimenting with strategies for 
changing the world, making mistakes, learning from those mistakes, 
developing mentorships and friendships with the finest, most committed, 
and most dedicated teacher-scholars I have met, struggling with knotty 
questions that neither they or anyone else have figured out, demanding a 
better future, exploring the nature of community, figuring out the 
relationship between patience and passion, dreaming big dreams, trying, 
failing, trying again, succeeding wildly, succeeding quietly, and teaching me 
more than I could ever have expected, every day. 


None of this should come as a surprise. These outcomes, after all, are 
embedded in the core mission of the liberal arts—to encourage deep 
intellectual inquiry, to cultivate leadership, to develop the whole student to 
make meaningful contributions, and to provide space to ask the big 
questions through which individuals and communities can create lives of 
purpose and impact. We also benefit from the extraordinary resources of 
the conservatory, which engages the whole community in continued 
exploration of the importance of the arts, the value of a profound commit- 
ment to daily practice as a pathway to excellence, and the importance of 
thinking practically about how to sustain visions—artistic, political, 
economic, social—in a professional context. At its very best, Oberlin has 
provided and will continue to provide a laboratory for learning that allows 
students to develop their incredible potential, sometimes in ways they could 
never have imagined when they first arrived on campus. 

I am nota scientist, but I find in the image of Oberlin-as-laboratory a 
healthy corrective to the idea of an “Oberlin bubble.” This is not a place 
removed from the “real world,” but a space purposefully designed to explore 
questions and generate new kinds of knowledge, new forms of art, and new 
ways of being in and for the world. One lesson I’ve learned from my 
colleagues in the sciences, who spend long hours mentoring students in 


their laboratories to become producers of original knowledge, is this: 


experiments cannot fail. All results, if analyzed appropriately, provide 
information that can help to determine the best next step. Directions that 
turn out to be wrong turns are all part of the journey that leads toward new 


understanding. 


And here’s the thing: sometimes what we do in this laboratory called 
Oberlin can look a little bit like Mad Science. Sometimes the experiments 
blow up, pretty spectacularly. Lab safety is something we must prioritize— 
metaphorically as well as practically—but I would contend that this, too, is 
something that has always been true about Oberlin. Last year, I had the 
pleasure of getting to know a senior active in multifaith dialogue on 
campus. He spent much of winter term in the college archives, learning 
about and thinking through the college’s response to a divisive October 
1967 protest when students surrounded a Navy information officer’s car for 


MARCH 4 AND MAY 4& 


After racist, anti-Semitic, homopho- 
bic and sexist graffiti was found on 
Oberlin’s campus in 2013, students 
and the administration agreed to 
cancel classes on March 4 for a day 
of public discussion about the 
events. A year and a half later, a 
petition circulated among students 
that included a demand to suspend 
regular grading procedures for those 
who were involved in protests over 
police killings of black men. It was 
not the first time such an interrup- 
tion in the academic calendar had 
occurred in Oberlin’s past, nor the 
first time exceptions for grading 
policies were requested by students. 
Following the U.S. invasion of 
Cambodia and the May 4, 1970, 


killing of four students during an 
antiwar protest at Kent State, 
Oberlin students were given the 
option of discontinuing their regular 
academic semester and either 
receiving the grade they had as of 
May 4, opting for credit/no entry 
grading, or continuing their 
academic work until the end of the 
semester in ways “mutually 
agreeable" to faculty and students. 
Though many continued their 
academic studies, a substantial 
majority of students decided to 
devote their energies to antiwar 
and other protest activities. “By and 
large, Oberlin’s response to the 
present national crisis has been one 
that | sincerely believe should 
command the respect and support 
of the college's vast and far-flung 
body of alumni, friends, and parents 


of students," wrote President 
Robert K. Carr in a letter to alumni 
and friends of the college. "This is 
not to say that Oberlin has yet 
found a thoroughly commendable or 
satisfactory way through its 
difficulties, any more than the 
nation at large has done so.” 

Carr's letter went on to note that 
Oberlin was one of the first 
institutions to adopt a posture that 
would thereafter be adopted ona 
widespread basis by other colleges— 
continuing the college's “normal 
academic operation while encourag- 
ing students to find prompt and 
meaningful ways of expressing and 
satisfying their needs for forms of 
educational activity directly related 
to the crisis at hand.” 


He concluded by placing the 
current campus climate in the 
context of Oberlin’s history. "In 
some of these new activities there 
has been a fair amount of rhetoric 
and emotion,” he wrote. “But there 
has also been, in my judgment, very 
large amounts of moral integrity 
and intellectual seriousness, with 
substantial expression of different 
points of view about many issues. 
Students and faculty alike have 
done their best to use the final two 
weeks of the regular semester to 
come to grips in creative and 
significant ways with the acute 
problems now facing mankind. In 
doing so, they have been acting 
with the great tradition of moral 
and educational response to human 
needs that has made Oberlin a 
unique college since 1833." 


hours. At a different time of national political and social unrest and war, 
Oberlin cancelled classes, engaged in campus dialogue, and set up a 
review process involving faculty, staff, and students to learn from this 
event. When the student described his research to me, I was reminded of 
the campus debate in March 2013, when weeks of racist, anti-Semitic, and 
homophobic graffiti received a similar institutional response. We had a 
long conversation about institutional identity, historical memory, conflict 
resolution, and the importance of faith in processes of communication, 
even (or especially) in times of deep disagreement and apparent impasse. 

Perhaps you are now reflecting on the divisive campus controversies 
from your own time at Oberlin. There are always such moments on 
college campuses, especially at an institution so deeply committed to an 
idealistic vision of a learning community. Most of us are probably familiar 
with Oberlin founder John Shipherd’s 1834 proclamation, “Our Institute 
and Colony are peculiar in that which is good.” The modern ear may trip 
a little on this phrase because of the contemporary association of the 

“peculiar” with the “odd.” Although that association also intrigues me in 
its possibilities, I would suggest that Shipherd was probably invoking an 
older usage of the word, in which “peculiar” refers to something’s unique 
property. If “that which is good” is a unique property of Oberlin, then it is 
no surprise that we would find ourselves struggling with what this 
aspirational horizon means in any given historical moment. 

And that, I would suggest, is what is at stake in some of the controver- 
sies that have impacted our community in the last few years, from the 
December 2015 student petition demanding institutional transformation 
to the national media’s distorted exploitation of a campus conversation 
about food and cultural appropriation. This generation of students—like 
Obies before them—expects and demands that Oberlin be peculiar in 
that which is good, and insists that educational good be available to all 
students. Many of the most serious obstacles to achieving this outcome 
across the landscape of higher education relate to promises of equity and 
inclusion that have yet to be realized. As became clear last year at the 
University of Missouri and many other campuses across the country, 
today’s students no longer accept that dismantling the legacy of anti-black 
racism On our campuses is a secondary priority for predominantly white 
institutions. We see similar student activist interventions related to a wide 
range of social justice concerns, including undocumented students, 
disability and access, gender identity and expression, and sexual miscon- 
duct. The latter is deeply personal to me, and not just because I have been 
closely involved in this work at Oberlin over the last few years. When 
President Krislov convened the Sexual Offense Policy Task Force in fall 
2012, I was struck by how little the issues and challenges related to sexual 
misconduct on college campuses had changed since I was an undergradu- 
ate 25 years earlier. What has changed is the development of successful 
interventions by student activists and their allies on campuses and in 
regulatory agencies, who pushed institutions to craft and adopt policies, 
practices, and resource allocation strategies that effectively address the 
ways in which the normalization of sexual violence creates fundamental 
barriers to education. Change can be unsettling, but I see in the current 
generation of student activists a deep capacity for effecting practical 
transformation and a real investment in finding ways to access their 
education fully by dismantling barriers wherever they find them. Put 
differently, they are asking—sometimes demanding—a way in to the core 
project of learning. It’s not always easy to live in a historic moment, but 
I’m convinced we'll be proud to have been part of this one if we work 


with students to move forward together. 
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That’s not to say that there aren’t real challenges, both new and old. 
Violence and structural inequality are powerful forces that impact our 
lives on a daily basis, in varying ways that make it hard to sustain 
coalitions across difference. Young people today are coming of age in a 
time of unprecedented economic insecurity relative to recent generations 
and we need to make sure that the promise of opportunity that under- 
pinned the push for access to higher education has adapted effectively to 
fit this new world. And while there are extraordinary possibilities enabled 
by new information technologies—none of the student activism I have 
described would have been possible without the capacity to connect 
across campuses via social media—it also creates enormous challenges, 
both for individuals and institutions. I have a couple of old photo 
albums in my basement full of images which, if ’m lucky, don’t exist 
anywhere else except perhaps in the basements of my close undergradu- 
ate friends. I wonder what it would be like to have every thought, every 
argument, every protest, every party, recorded so publicly and perma- 
nently. Our students don’t have this figured out, but you have only to 
spend a few minutes in a Facebook group discussion or in the comment 
section of a news article to know that none of the rest of us does either. I 
hope our campus will embrace the opportunity to experiment with new 
strategies for creating honest, passionate, engaged, and productive 
conversations in this mediated world, which tends only to amplify the 
echo chambers of people yelling about how much they already agree 
with each other. At a time when sensational headlines about entitled 
post-Millennial snowflakes clutching their trigger warnings and 


, 


participation trophies make easy clickbait, and where the gutting of news 
industries means there are few ways to get reliable in-depth understand- 
ing of campus controversies (or so much else of what we hope and need 
to understand in a democratic society), I hope that Oberlin’s more 
distant audiences will bring their best critical faculties to the descriptions 
that suggest that Oberlin students have changed for the worse, or are 
anything other than terrific young people in whom we should invest. If 
alumni allow false, external narratives to batter their commitment to 
stewardship of the institution, the deepest harm will come to the 
amazing students I’ve described, and many others like them, who need 
resources and support to realize all the benefits of an Oberlin education. 
Trusting our current students, and believing that they are learning, 
becoming, and achieving just like Oberlin students before them (in ways 
that reflect their particular historical moment) is an act of faith in the 
future that offers a much more empowering form of generational 
identity than bemoaning the state of today’s young people. I think it’s a 
winning bet—Oberlin alums of every generation remind me of the 
outsized impact that Obies have in the world. Being peculiar in that 
which is good is always going to be a messy business, and one that risks 
being misunderstood by the forces of fear, suspicion, and resistance. 
Don’t believe their distortions about Oberlin students or the college you 
love. It’s not perfect—it has not been, and will not be. We have work to 
do to make sure that every student has equitable access to all the benefits 
of Oberlin and to develop a financial model that sustains this special 
form of education for generations to come. As we take on these chal- 
lenges, Oberlin remains deeply engaged in its core work of critical 
inquiry, artistic achievement, and meaningful impact. As we face difficult 
times for higher education and for the world to which it contributes, I 
hope that we all—students, alumni, faculty, and staff—reach toward each 
other with generosity, creativity, and hope. We have so much to gain 


from each other. @ 
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In Brattleboro, Vermont, last spring, Terry Crane ’03, 
Erica Rubinstein ’08, and Sam Payne ’89 sat down to 
talk about the future of their industry. It was an 
unseasonably warm night, and though none of the 
three had attended Oberlin together, they greeted 
each other as old friends do. They’ve known each other 
for years, crossing paths at various points in their 
careers. That night, their discussion focused on the 


exciting new work Crane and Rubinstein had 

brought to Brattleboro and its part in a promising 

new trend finally taking root in the United States. 
The industry? Circus arts. The trend? Contem- 


porary circus—an intimate, sometimes experi- 
mental theatrical style of circus performance 
produced by small companies of performers, and 
a far cry from the behemoths of one-time 
standard-bearer Ringling Brothers and relative 
newcomer Cirque Du Soleil. Combining 
traditional circus elements like aerial acts and 
acrobatics with storytelling, theater, and perfor- 
mance art, the new form is growing in audience 
size and numbers of performers, companies, and 
schools. It even has an advocacy group—Circus 
Now 


promoting its agenda. Oberlin College 
and its alumni have played important roles in 
the growth of the emerging art, going back long 
before the 2013 Wall Street Journal article that 
proclaimed, “Like it or not, it adds up toa 
movement.” 

Crane and Rubinstein were in Brattleboro on 
tour with their circus company, the Acrobatic 
Conundrum, and had just finished a sold-out 
performance of their latest show, “Love and 
Gravity.” Payne, who was in the audience and is 
himself a veteran professional acrobat, was a big 
fan of his colleagues’ new production, describing it 
as a beautiful journey that did a great job weaving 
acrobatics into a theatrical show. 

Acrobatic Conundrum, founded by Crane in 
2012, was quick to become a known quantity in 
the American contemporary circus. Based in 
Seattle, the company has toured several shows and 
performs at festivals around the world, most 
recently the Backstreet Festival at the Library of 
Alexandria in Egypt. Its cast, which features 
primarily Seattle-based performers, changes from 
show to show, but Rubinstein has been part of the 
team since the beginning. She and and Crane, who 
often perform a gender role-reversing partner 
acrobatics act as Retro Verso, also played key roles 
in the rise of Oberlin’s improbable yet thriving 
student circus community. 

Today, Oberlin is home to no less than four 


circus Clubs, a continuing rotation of circus Ex¢ 10S, 


and anywhere from two to four student-produced 
circus shows every semester. There’s an annual 
winter-term project and frequent fall and spring 
break intensives, and a performance during 
Commencement/Reunion Weekend has become 
a popular new tradition. The circus community is 
periodically featured on Oberlin’s web pages and 
is a draw for prospective students. And, most 
significantly, students and alumni have forged a 
mutually beneficial relationship with Seattle's 
School of Acrobatics and New Circus Arts 
(SANCA). 


But when Crane first arrived at Oberlin in 2000, 


none of that existed. He was interested in theater 
and dance—particularly contact improv—and 
was excited to see a large-scale circus production 
that spring called “Odditorium.” The show was a 
senior recital of sorts by Zachariah Hickman ‘01 
and marked Oberlin’s first large student circus 
since the 1993 production of Plum Loco Circus. 
Watching “Odditorium,” Crane was particularly 
transfixed by an aerial rope act performed by Jena 
Carpenter ‘01 (now a professional circus artist), 
so much so that he pursued outside circus arts 
training, and after Oberlin attended a three-year 
program at the esteemed Ecole Nationale du 
Cirque in Montreal. 

Crane is now widely regarded as a world-class 
aerial rope artist; at Oberlin, he is a circus 
forefather of sorts. While in circus school in 2004, 
Crane returned to Oberlin for an improv event 
and taught basic partner acrobatics. Among his 
students was Johnny Blazes ‘07, who would go 
on to found OCircus! the following year and bring 
the vision of an Oberlin-grown circus back to life. 

Blazes, who uses the pronoun they, performed 


and directed dance and theater long before Oberlin. 


In 2005, inspired by Crane and by a summer road 
trip with traveling acrobats, Blazes teamed with 
then-senior Naomi Altman ‘05 to create the first 
OCircus! show, bringing college and community 
members into its roughly 100-person cast. Oberlin 
had been host to circuses in the past, but Blazes 


envisioned something more enduring. OCircus! 
g. OC ! 


soon became a club and staged two shows annually. 


It was an exciting, inclusive environment that 


Crane with Erica Rubinstein 


featured acts from around the Oberlin community, 
and it always drew a good crowd. 

“What Oberlin was really about for me was 
curiosity and the power of: if you want something 
to exist, build it,” Blazes says. “When I said I want 
to make a circus, the institution was, like, “OK.” 

Among the cast members in that first show were 
Rubinstein, Marta Brown ‘08, and Alexandra 
Daves ‘08, all former gymnasts who would go on 
to found the Tumbling Club. Their paths crossed 
with aerialist Crane a few years later, when Crane 
called up his former Oberlin dance professor, 
Carter McAdams, to see if students would be 
interested in an aerial rope winter-term project. 
Crane had been out of circus school for over a year, 
traveling and performing all over the globe, and 


wanted to visit Oberlin again. Rubinstein, by that 


time a senior dance and neuroscience major, set 
up the project: getting faculty approval, acquiring 
training space, and recruiting students for the 
bizarre-sounding project. That January, Crane 
t aerial rope to eight eager Oberlin students; 
today half of them are doing circus in a profes- 
nal capacity. 

The 2008 winter-term group bonded so well 
that several of the students spent spring break 
helping Crane move from Toronto to Montreal. 
Smooshed together, clown-car style, in a minivan 

ive people, Crane mentioned that the 
4 in Seattle was looking for summer camp 
Rubinstein, Brown, and Daves 
re all about to graduate and, with 


, formed, decided to pursue the 
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the three 


AN UNOBTRUSIVE SANDWICH BOARD SIGN 
points to the parking lot of the ordinary-looking 
warehouse where SANCA is located. But once 
through the doors, visitors are greeted by the 
sound of laughter and trampolines, the smell of 
chalk dust, and a barrage of primary colors. 

The school, which occupies three-fourths of 
the building, started in 2004 with five students. It 
is now the largest circus school in the country, 
boasting more than 1,000 students from ages 2 to 
82. The rapid growth SANCA has experienced in 
the last 12 years can be attributed in part to the 
many Oberlin alumni who have walked, tumbled, 
and juggled their way across its floors. 

Though the Oberlin-SANCA connection 
began with the arrival of Brown, Daves, and 


Rubinstein in 2008, its two founders, Chuck 
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Johnson and Jo Montgomery, had been running 
into circus Obies for more than a decade. 

Back in the ’90s, for example, Johnson was 
coaching at a gymnastics academy in the Seattle 
area when Jon Luongo ‘93 and Sam Schneider 
‘93 rolled into town. The two had been master- 
minds of the Plum Loco Circus at Oberlin in 1993 
and had just finished touring their two-person 
version of the show across the country as street 
performers. Now, they were bartering performances 
for gymnastics lessons at Johnson’s academy. 
(Schneider eventually left to go to medical school, 
and Luongo got a job doing clowning in children’s 
hospitals, later becoming a child life specialist.) 

Crane entered the picture in 2003, just before 
circus school, when he met Montgomery at a 


gymnastics class. The two kept in touch, so it was 


Johnny Blazes 
explores transitions. 


& 
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only natural that Crane would show up at SANCA 
in 2008 with three new Oberlin alumni to join the 
summer staff. But Brown, Daves, and Rubinstein 
didn’t depart that fall; they instead became integral 
parts of the SANCA staff, right when the nonprofit 
was starting to grow. 

Rubinstein ran SANCA’s highly acclaimed teen 
youth company for many years, organized the first 
Oberlin winter-term project there in 2009, and 
continues to teach today. Brown built up and led 
the outreach program, working at SANCA for 
eight years before leaving to focus on her perfor- 
mance career. Daves spent a couple years at 
SANCA, then took a hiatus to complete her 
masters degree in social work; she’s now back as 
lead therapeutic circus coach. 


Rubinstein, Brown, and Daves liked working at 


SANCA so much after the first year, they con- 
vinced other like-minded recent alumni to join 
them. Since 2010, no fewer than six Oberlin 
alumni have been on staff at SANCA, and every 
year a few more come to teach summer camp. 
With the start of the on-site winter-term 
program in 2009, a symbiotic relationship was 
born between SANCA and Oberlin. Oberlin 
students interested in circus arts would go to 
SANCA for a winter-term intensive in January, 
bring new skills back to campus, and a few would 


return for the summer as camp coaches. After 


graduation, plenty of those coaches stayed a part 
of the SANCA community. Teague Harvey ‘19, 
who participated in the 2016 winter term, and 
Molly Barger ‘16, who was a part of the 2013 


winter term, returned to coach this past summer. 


TODAY'S OBERLIN CIRCUS SCENE IS LARGER 


than ever, and it continues to attract new students. 


The technical level of the shows increases every 
year as students experiment with creative concepts 
and bold artistic choices, generally emphasizing 
collaboration in creation and theatrical storytell- 
ing. Shows have ranged from superhero spectacles 
to an eight-person continuous aerial performance 
to the Beatles’ album Abbey Road. 

Akemi Berry ‘13 and Matthew Willner ‘12 
established the Oberlin College Aerialists club in 
2010 after a lengthy back-and-forth with the 
administration over the legality and insurance 
involved in letting students hang upside-down 30 
feet in the air. The pair ran the club for several 
years. Soon there were biannual Aerialist Show 


cases in addition to the regular OCircus! shows. 


Samantha Sterman ‘13, of 
Only Child Aerial Theater 


In 2011, the Oberlin Partner Acrobatics club 
was founded. By the following year, one would be 
hard pressed to find a night that Hales Gym was 
not occupied by some sort of circus training or 

it a TGIF in Wilder Bowl in which circus clubs 
were not out in full force. The clubs began 
nging in guest teachers, often Oberlin alumni, 
and organized training trips and rehearsal 
ntensives during academic breaks. 

4lmost every circus show has featured music 

omposed and performed by students. Blended 
dance pieces with aerials and tumbling have 
eared in dance department showcases and 
[MARA recitals as well. One, “Along One Metal 
musician Kirk Pearson 47 


rialist Juliette Glickman ‘17, was a 


elé tron 


- for amplified tightrope 


\picture a very thick electric guitar st ing). 

Despite this growth in circus arts, the core of 
the circus—Blazes’ original goal that the circus be 
open and inclusive for students and the commu- 
nity—remains. There are no auditions: if you can 
put together an act and show up to a few planning 
meetings, you can be in the show. Oberlin’s circus 
scene has been entirely student-led, aided by an 
administration and faculty members who are 
experts at embracing outside-the-box student 
interests. Deborah Vogel and Carter McAdams 
from Oberlin’s dance department, Paul Moser 
from theater, and T. Scott McMillin from English 
have supported student interest in circus over the 
years by sponsoring clubs and winter-term 
projects, encouraging students to explore 
unconventional interests, and pointing students 
toward programs in commedia dell’arte and 
physical theater. McMillin was even a cast member 
of “Odditorium” in 2001. 


THE GROWTH OF CONTEMPORARY CIRCUS IN 
the United States can be seen in the increasing 
number of local circus schools—many U.S. cities 
have them now, from Portland, Oregon, to Portland, 


Maine—and year-long professional preparatory 
programs for circus artists. The nonprofit Circus 
Now, for which Rubinstein was once events director, 
is dedicated to increasing the visibility and 
recognition of circus in the arts world, and the first 
American circus festival, the Chicago Contempo- 
rary Circus Festival, will host its fourth annual 
event in March 2017. U.S. tours by productions 
created in Europe and Quebec—where contempo- 
rary circus scenes are thriving—have increased 
exposure to the concept and paved the way for new, 
American-based productions to take root and 
expand. Obies can be found in many of them. 

Sam Payne, who recently moved to Vermont 
with his family, settling down near the New 
England Center for Circus Arts, has seen the circus 
world change greatly in his time as a performer. A 
top level acrobat, he won the 2005 gold medal at 
the prestigious Festival Mondial du Cirque de 
Demain in Paris for a duo Chinese pole act with 
his partner and wife, Sandra Feusi. Payne, who has 
been a circus artist since he first climbed ona 
trapeze as a stage manager in | ondon 26 years ago, 
has had the kind of varied career typical of many 
circus artists over the last half century—a sort of 
patchwork quilt of touring spectacles and a very 
mobile lifestyle. His performance credits include 
Cirque Du Soleil, the Pickle Family Circus, and 
frequent runs at Teatro ZinZanni, a dinner-theater 
cabaret style show with locations in Seattle and 
San Francisco, where he first worked with Crane. 


Payne says the old models of state funded 


acrobatics programs, like those in Russia and 
China, have changed, as has ¢ irque Du Soleil. 
Once a small, organic organization, the Montreal 
based company has grown immensely and was 
bought by a conglomerate last year, so it will likely 
be changing even more. Though Payne bemoans 
the lack of public funding for circus in the United 
States, he says “the number of small companies 
doing creative stuff and the number of circus 
schools teaching in different ways, especially in the 
U.S., have increased a lot. And that’s happened 


mostly in the last 10 years.” 


WHAT ELSE HAS HAPPENED IN THAT DECADE IS 
that the form has begun to be taken more seriously 
by audiences. 

“Something I see changing a little bit and which 
| hope continues to change is a respect for it being 
a true profession, no matter how you engage with 
it,” says Rubinstein, who helped run the Seattle 
chapter of Circus Now for more than a year. 

But for now there is a gap in circus education 
in the U.S.; there are no degree programs in circus 
arts like those in theater or dance. Higher-level 
programs that do exist are in Canada, France, 
Sweden, and Australia, forcing artists interested in 
pursuing circus training to leave the country. They 
return with the knowledge of how European and 
Canadian industries work, but adapting to the 
American market is a slow process. While the 
increase in touring productions makes performers 
hopeful for an American degree program, they 
still believe it is a long way off. 

Samantha Sterman ‘13, who is a member of 
Only Child Aerial Theater, believes the idea of 
circus focusing on artistic expression over 
acrobatic spectacle is still a novel concept in most 
parts of the country, and while a show may be 
extremely engaging theatrically, many theaters are 
skeptical of booking smaller experimental shows. 

“My company is more about expressive storytelling 
than technique, and that’s a hard sell at the 
moment,’ she says. 

Terry Crane is hopeful about the future of 
circus and confident in its value as an artistic 
medium. “There’s nothing like it,” he says. “We're 
living in a world of increasing digital media, and 
this is something that is really immediate. It’s 
happening right there in front of your eyes, and 
you can’t look away. I think it could be a form 
that just brings back live theater in the United 
States.” 


ADIEL KAPLAN \ YOGA TE 


NRITER LIVIN N SEATTLE 


For a guide to the many Oberlin alumni 
involved in circus arts, see this story online at 


oberlin.edu/oam. 


1944 

wrote a book called 
Expatriate Adventures, which recounts his 
experiences growing up as an American in 
prewar Japan and as an adult in Cuba and 
other locales. “I hope readers will enjoy it as | 
did when writing it,” he says. Fred attended 
Oberlin for five semesters, until the U.S. Navy 
transferred him to midshipmen’s school in 
New York. He fondly recalls his years in 
Oberlin and the many friends he made there. 


[e] orders@trafford.com 


an and Kathryn Joslin 
Lemmerman 46 (above) celebrated their 
70th anniversary July 20 with many friends 
and family. They met at Oberlin but were 
separated for a time when Karl enlisted in the 
U.S. Navy and served aboard LSM-457 in the 
Pacific and in China from 1944 to 1946. After 
the war, he returned to Kathryn and to his - 
studies at Oberlin in 1947. They were 3 | a. 07 Sie 
married in Fairchild Chapel—with Kathryn’s MA 
sister, Margaret Joslin Allen 42, serving as 
matron of honor—and held a reception at 
the Oberlin Inn. Karl earned a PhD in 
physical chemistry from Cornell University 
in 1950 before moving to Ohio to work for 
Procter & Gamble, where he enjoyed a 
36-year career as a research chemist. They 
brought up three children in the Mount 
Healthy, Ohio, home in which they lived for 
64 years. They now have five grandchildren 
and eight great-grandchildren and, after 
many years of travel, live in a senior housing 
complex in Wyoming, Ohio. 


1947 
celebrated her 90th 
birthday on March 29 in her hometown of 


Yellow Springs, Ohio. She was accompanied 


; by her husband, Walt kes ‘46, sister Est 
CYCLES OF HISTORY Oberlin dominated the once-popular game of pedipolo, which isn't 


surprising given that the short-lived sport (October 1902-late October 1902) was developed by 
Oberlin's pioneering physical education instructors. For the season championship, the Yeopeds 
defeated Wooster's Scotch Guards by a score of 116 to 4 (scoring was complicated as it involved 
long division and wild guesses). At least that’s what we assume is going on in this photograph 
which was provided by Oberlin College Archives (without any accompanying infarmatany | 


8, and their longtime friends, 
Tony Bent ‘48 and Ruth Farmer Bent. 


1950s 


ae Ss 


1951 


John Tanner was granted honorary member- 
ship in the International Society for Magnetic 
Resonance in Medicine. The honor recognizes 
John’s research in diffusion nuclear magnetic 
resonance, which began with his PhD thesis at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


1952 

In June, Jim Stockdale was awarded the 
Champion Within Lifetime Achievement 
Award by the Tennessee Sports Hall of Fame 


in Nashville. Jim was a pioneer in the early 
days of women’s basketball, coaching the team 
at the University of Tennessee College of 
Nursing in Memphis for 26 years, from 

1955 to 1981. 


No Ivory Tower 


BOOK TWO OF THE MISS OLIVER'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS SAGA 


Stephen Davenport 
Stephen Davenpe MODERNISM IN THE SHADE 


THE HABSBURG EMPIRE [4 


loos 

Stephen Davenport's new novel, No Ivory 
Tower: Book Two of the Miss Oliver's School 
For Girls Saga, is now widely available online. 


In May, Stephen held a reading at A ¢ reat 


Good Place For Books in Oakland, Calif. 
= Marjorie Perloff, emerita professor of English 
at Stanford University and the University of 


Southern California, released Edge of Irony: 


Cee Oo ite 41 (144 CABGBTINE 


Class Notes 


Skerlong ‘53 


Modernism in the Shadow of the Hapsburg 
Empire. The book, from University of Chicago 
Press, explores the “Austro-modernism” of 
Austria between the wars, a movement that 
resulted in a surge in the arts, from drama to 
poetry. Marjorie is the author of many books, 
including, most recently, Poetics in a New Key 
and Unoriginal Genius, also published by the 
University of Chicago Press. # Richard and 
Patricia Skerlong, who met on the first day of 
school at Oberlin, celebrated 63 years together 
in September. They have five children, nine 
grandchildren, and one great grandchild. Both 
violin majors, their careers began in the U.S. 
Army Band Orchestra. After earning a master’s 
degree in violin performance at Eastman, Dick 
took a position at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Both Pat and Dick played with the Columbus 
Symphony, followed by the Louisville 
Orchestra and the University of Louisville. In 
1965 Dick switched to viola and became 
principal viola of the Oklahoma City 
Symphony and a professor at Oklahoma City 
University. He also served two years as assistant 
principal viola with the Minnesota Orchestra 
and as principal viola with the Seattle 
Symphony, a position he held for 21 years 
before retiring in 2006 as principal viola 


BRIDGES BUILDER 

Lauren Haynes ’04, 
until recently the 
associate curator at the 
Studio Museum in 
Harlem, heads to 
Bentonville, Arkansas, 
in October to become 
curator of contemporary 
art at Crystal 

Bridges Museum of 
Contemporary Art. 


emeritus. In addition Dick taught at Seattle 
Pacific University for 28 years. Pat and Dick 
reside at Quail Park of Lynnwood, Wash. [e] 


.rlong@aol.com [p] 425-503-1010 


1955 

In May, H. Leslie Adams presented a lecture on 
his music entitled “A May Bouquet” for the 
Cleveland Clinic Arts and Medicine Institute. 
The program, which included audio and video 
samples of the composer’s work, was presented 
in conjunction with the Cleveland Arts Prize, 


of which Leslie was a recipient. 


the y/ 


Dick Rooney, Kev O'Connor ‘51, and Cris Smith 


68 (above) teamed up to enjoy an outing at the 


Naval Academy Golf Course on a spring day in 
Annapolis. They originally met a decade ago at 
a Heisman Club dinner in Washington, D.C. 
The three play golf together frequently. 


1958 

Franklin Porath earned the Gill Robb Wilson 
Award, the highest honor bestowed by the Civil 
Air Patrol (CAP). Frank learned to fly in the 
Oberlin Stick & Rudder Club, often heading to 
the Oberlin Airport on his motor scooter 
between classes. He joined the CAP in 1964 and 
rose to the rank of lieutenant colonel. He still 
flies emergency missions, training, and cadet 
orientation flights and was presented the 
Federal Aviation Administration’s Wright 
Brothers Master Pilot Award. Also an actor, 
Frank recently portrayed The Learned Judge in 
the Rutgers University opera department’s 
production of Gilbert & Sullivan’s Trial By Jury. 


Porath ‘58 


He had performed the same role with the 
Oberlin College Gilbert & Sullivan Players at 
Cape Cod’s Highfield Theatre in 1958. Franklin 
is pictured (above) at Highfield Theatre in 
Falmouth, Mass., with Caro! Powers ‘61, and in 
May 2016 at Rutgers. = Jack Porter was named a 
local history maker by the McLean County, IIL, 
Museum of History and honored at a dinner 

in June. According to his biography that evening, 
his “passion for social justice defined his life 

and career over five decades. Inspired by his 
Christian faith and his experiences while 
studying in India, Jack has long immersed himself 
in local struggles to end unfair housing practices, 
to fight racism, to give legal representation to the 
poor, and to stop predatory actions that threaten 
people, neighborhoods, and the environment.” 
Initially a Presbyterian minister, Jack was a vocal 
leader in the fight against injustice during the 
Civil Rights Movement. He later became an 
attorney who represented low-income clients in 
civil cases. Jack retired in 1998 and became even 
more involved in community activism, taking a 
leadership role with the Central Illinois 
Organizing Project (now known as Illinois 
People’s Action) as well as the American Civil 
Liberties Union and the League of Women 
Voters’ Alternatives to Jail Committee. The 
McLean County Bar Association honored him 
in 2014 with the Lincoln Award of Excellence for 
his community service. “In so many ways, my 
years of living in this community have been a 


great blessing for me,” he says. 


YEAR-END TAX-WISE PLANNING TIPS 


IF YOU ARE IN YOUR IF YOU ARE IN YOUR IF YOU ARE IN YOUR 
30s AND 40s: 50s AND 60s: 70s AND ABOVE: 


For more information on 
how you can support Oberlin 
College and save taxes, 
please call us at 440-775- 
8599, or email us at 
gift.planning@oberlin.edu. 


This information is not intended as legal or tax advice. Please consult your attorney or 
financial advisor for irformation concerning your specific situation. 
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Judy Bentley 


P WALKING’ 
HISTORY 2 


TEN CITIES 


From left: Irwin ‘64; Bentley ‘67; 
Keys ‘68; Wantman ‘63 


1959 

Lucretia Hoover Giese cowrote a new book 
with her brother, Henry B. Hoover Jr. Breaking 
Ground: Henry B. Hoover, New England 
Modern Architect focuses on the architecture of 
their father. [e] Igieselincoln@aol.com 


1960S 


1962 

David Eberhardt, who spent 21 months in 
federal prison for protesting the Vietnam War, 
was recently arrested with Code Pink at a 
demonstration for gun control at the National 
Rifle Association headquarters in Fairfax, Va. 


1963 

Pianist Bo Ayars has written a memoir 
chronicling his many years as a performer and 
his experiences with the countless celebrities 
with whom he rubbed shoulders. 1 Baton, No. 
2 Pencil, 88 Keys & Liberace (Booklocker.com) 
provides an inside look at an entertainer’s life 
on the road, playing small-time piano bars and 
major arenas across America with the likes of 
Barbra Streisand, Robert Goulet, Elvis Presley, 
and others. = Charlie Wantman reports that in 
January, 11 of the 17 men who lived in 
Thompson House for their senior year 


John Connolly ’88 
can be seen on 
Showtime’s Masters 
of Sex, playing 
Hugh Hefner. 


gathered, along with their spouses, for a 
mini-reunion in Venice, Fla. Pictured, front row 
left to right: Dick Railsback, Todd Endo, Bill 
Keller, David Dill, Joel Millikan; back row left to 
right: Charlie Adams, Bruce McClelland, Bob 
Smythe, Larry Kenney, Ken Mostow, Charlie. 
Spouses attending included Bonnie Green 
Millikan and Martha Givando Dill 66. “A good 
time was had by all, and no creatures were 
harmed in the making of this production. 
However, Mostow and Wantman had a close 
encounter with a large turtle on the golf course.” 


1964 
Lee Irwin cowrote and edited Faith and 
Fellowship: The Story of the West Swamp 
Mennonite Church (Masthof Press), which 
recounts the 300-year history of an early 
German Anabaptist congregation in Bucks 
County, Pa., to which he has ancestral ties. Since 
retiring from the U.S. Department of State, Lee 
has been researching and writing on genealogical 
topics for himself and for clients. = Michael Zack 
poetry editor of CHEST, the Journal of the 
American College of Chest Physicians, was 
interviewed for a recent New Yorker article called 
“Ode on a Stethoscope,” about the emergence of 
published poetry in various medical journals. 
Michael, a prolific poet and pulmonologist in 
Boston, discussed the great power of poetry for 
physicians, patients, and others, 


1966 

Sharon Davis Gratto, a champion of world 
choral music and the Dayton arts community, 
has been appointed to the Graul Chair in Arts 
and Languages at the University of Dayton, 
beginning in 2017. The first woman to serve in 
the position, Sharon looks forward to drawing 
on her international experience and ties to 
Dayton-area performing arts organizations to 
develop new campus and community initiatives 


in the arts and languages. She previously taught 
music in Germany, Spain, and Nigeria, and she 
created and directs the UD World Music Choir, 
which promotes cultural understanding and 
sensitivity by learning and performing music 


from around the world in its historical and 
cultural context. “The goals of that ensemble 
are something that will be integral to my work 
as the Graul Chair,” she says. A flutist, mezzo- 
soprano, and choral conductor, Sharon joined 
the Dayton faculty in 2008 as chair of the 
music department. 


1967 

A new book by Judy McBride Bentley, Walking 
Washington’s History: Ten Cities, was released 
in the spring by the University of Washington 
Press. It’s a companion to her 2010 book, 
Hiking Washington’s History, and it also 
follows Free Boy, A True Story of Slave and 
Master, coauthored with Lorraine McConaghy 
in 2013. Walking Washington’s History features 
walks that reveal 10 stories from Washington’s 
urban history. “Bentley’s work is exquisite,” 
wrote Ronald Scheck of Columbia in one of 
numerous favorable reviews for the book. 

[w] www.judybentley.com 


1968 

Liz Keys reports that a dozen members of the 
Class of ’68 gathered at Callaway Gardens in 
Georgia to celebrate the 70th birthday of many 
of those who were in attendance. They enjoyed 
their time together as well as an exhibit of 
nature photography by David Foster called 
Nature's Essence: 70 images at 70 years. 
Pictured, front row: Chuck Cole, Sue Schein- 
man Leonard, Judy Klavans, Liz Jaffer Keys, 
Chris Keys; second row: Susan Faden Pearl- 
man, Jessica Rosenberg, Liz Ryan Cole, Jeannie 
(Mary Jean) McKelvy, Priscilla Harmon Putnam, 
David Foster, Paul Safyan. 


EASTERN CUBA: 
ART, ECOLOGY. AND 
CULTURAL CREATIVITY 


March 18-25, 2017 
Escorted by Professor of Hispanic 
Studies Ana Cara 


After three popular trips to Havana, 
the Alumni Association is now offering 
its first trip to Santiago and Baracoa 
in Eastern Cuba. Often overlooked by 
Americans, Santiago is a special part 
of Cuba as the home of the Cuban 
Carnaval, the cradle of the Cuban 
Revolution, and the birthplace of the 
Castro family. It is often referred to as 
the “Capital of the Caribbean” for its 
distinctly passionate spirit infused with 
music, dance, art, and architecture. 
Baracoa is a natural wonder of jungle, 
chocolate, coffee, coconut, cuisine, 
beaches, and the only remaining 
indigenous population in Cuba, the 
Taino. We will journey through the 
Sierra Maestra Mountain Range, the 
Bacanao Biosphere, visit a museum at 
the “Gitmo” U.S. naval base, and meet 
with Cuban artists and intellectuals. 


SYMPHONY ON 
THE BLUE DANUBE 
June 22-July 1, 2017 


Escorted by Professor of Musicology 
Steven Plank 


Visit five countries and up to five 
UNESCO World Heritage sites on 

this journey to the cultural centers 

that inspired classical music’s Great 
Masters. Framed by rolling hillsides, 
lush vineyards, and medieval castles, the 
Danube River Valley has resonated with 
musicians, artists, and poets throughout 
the centuries. This unique combination 
of river and land travel includes three 
nights in the medieval gem of Prague 
and a five-night cruise on the legendary 
Blue Danube from Passau, Germany, 

to Budapest, Hungary, through the 
stunning Wachau Valley. The itinerary 
includes private performances featuring 
the heritage of Europe’s accomplished 
composers, including Mozart and 
Beethoven, and a schedule of expert 
lectures and guided excursions. Berlin 
pre-program and Budapest post- 


program options are available. 


iat | ni 
CLASSIC HIGHLIGHTS 

OF JAPAN: TOKYO, 
SHIRAKAWAGO, 
KANAZAWA, KYOTO, NARA 


October 11-21, 2017 
Escorted by Professor of East Asian 
Studies and History Suzanne Gay 


Join us on a journey through the rich 
culture and natural beauty of Japan. 
Explore the spiritual center of Tokyo at 
the Meiji Jingu Shrine. Walk through 
the lively Tsukiji Fish Market, the 
biggest wholesale seafood market in 

the world, and the ancient castle town 
of Kanazawa, the center of Japanese 

art and crafts and exquisite landscape 
gardens. In the capital city of Kyoto, 
wander the geisha district Gion and tour 
Kinkakuji Temple, a pavilion completely 
gilded in gold leaf. A special day trip 

to Nara will take you to the UNESCO 
World Heritage Site Todaiji Temple and 
the Nara Deer Park. Throughout your 
travels you will dine at fine Japanese 
restaurants that reflect the beauty and 
elegance of Japan. A pre-tour extension 


to Mt. Fuji and Hakone is also available. 


INTERESTED IN EXPLORING 
THE LAST GREAT WILDERNESS 
OF ANTARCTICA 


ae a once-in-a-lifetime journey to Antarctica aboard the National Geographic Explorer, 
January 5-18, 2018, with Professor of Physics and Astronomy Dan Stinebring. 
To be included on a list of interested travelers, please email deb.stanfield@oberlin.edu. 


For more intormation about alumni travel opportunities, visit http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumniAravel-tours/ If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures 
< beg oo ; ) ? Plas ) wave welr »/ 
about our programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail deb.stanfield@oberlin edu. Please consider traveling with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents are always welcome 
J, 77 Iu # . 


Class Notes 


INSIDE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


THE TAKEAWAY AT THE DROP OFF 


LEASE INDULGE ME AS I SPEAK FROM THE HEART ABOUT A MAJOR TRANSITION IN MY 

life. My daughter started college this fall. She is not the first child in our family to do so, 

so you'd think it would be easier; but it isn’t. She is my only daughter, and she’s going to 

Oberlin. I look back on who I was, what I was like, and how people perceived me when 

I was starting my own Oberlin journey. There are so many things that I wish I'd known 

at that age, that I wish someone had told me, before I began my own grand adventure 
of college life. I can’t help but wonder how her experience will be different from mine. 

I’m older now, and more mature than I was three years ago when my son went to college. I like to 
think I am better prepared for the Big Goodbye with my daughter. My wishes for her include: 

Explore: Learn as much about yourself as you can—as early as you can. What makes you 
uncomfortable and why? Be ever mindful. Observe the world around you—soak it all in. Explore the 
halls of the conservatory, the science building, the art museum, and dorms you don’t live in. Learn 
how other people live, what their path to Oberlin was, how their dreams and passions and challenges 
have shaped their experiences. Indeed, there is much to learn from the person sitting next to you. 
And, it’s okay not to know everything about every single topic under the sun. The more you learn 
about others’ experiences, the better you will understand your own gifts. 

Feed your intellectual curiosity: Search until you find a subject that grabs you and gets you out of 
bed every day. Make it your passion and the thing you care most about. I don’t care if it’s econ or bio 
or French lit or anything else in Oberlin’s rich curriculum. As long as you fall in love with something, 
you'll be good. 

Take calculated risks: Get out of your comfort zone every now and again. Visit your professors 
during office hours, just to shoot the breeze. Introduce yourself to someone you don’t know. Go to a 
club’s organizational meeting to see what they’re about. Take an Ex-Co class on something you've 
never tried. 

Have some fun: Go to a recital, a concert, a student presentation, an athletic event, or a movie at 
least once a week. Blow off steam at the ’Sco. Sip a cappuccino at Slow Train. Visit the observatory at 
11:00 pm. Read your poem at the Cat and the Cream. Get to the Rez. Surround yourself with folks 
who make you laugh. 

Don't lose your core values, but don’t be afraid to add a few new ones, too: Be kind. Be respectful. 
Be patient. Listen. Share. Be considerate and thoughtful. Be inquisitive. Study hard—develop your 
critical thinking, analytical, and communication skills. Challenge assumptions. Give back. Be a good 
friend and team player. 

Run toward support, rather than from it: members of the Oberlin community—including 
upper-class students, peers, faculty, administrators, and staff in the dean of students office, the 
Multicultural Resource Center, the Career Center, and others—are there to ease your transition to 


college, to guide your personal and academic development, and to assist you with career explorations. 


When they offer to help, as I know they will, take them up on it. Don’t ever be afraid to ask for help. 
Everyone wants to see you succeed, however you define it. 
Oberlin chose you, and you chose Oberlin. Welcome to the family! 


Lorri OLAN ’87 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


1969 

Mise-en-sceéne, a video/ 
animation/sound triptych 
by Michael Lasater, was 
exhibited last spring at 
the Long-Sharp Gallery in 
Indianapolis. Michael’s 
works have been 
displayed across the U.S. and in Europe, in 
venues including artvideoKOLN, Union Street 
Gallery in Chicago, the Athens Institute for 
Contemporary Art, Nordic House in Reykjavik, 
the Dallas Center for Contemporary Art, and 
the Contemporary Arts Center in Las Vegas. 
His poetry was recently published in Kansas 
Time+Place. [w] https://vimeo.com/chan- 
nels/longsharpgallery 


1970S 


41974 

Jeffry Harris, who teaches piano at the 
Preparatory School of the School of Music at 
Carnegie Mellon University, was named 
Teacher of the Year at the 2016 conference of 
the Pennsylvania Music Teachers Association 
(PMTA). The conference was heavy with 
Oberlin alumni. PMTA secretary Jocelyn 
Swigger ‘94 is an associate professor at the 
Sunderman Conservatory of Gettysburg 
College. Mary Lynne Bennett ‘94, who teaches 
piano at Duquesne University, was the 


BIRD BIO 
Todd Katzner ’91, 

a researcher at the 
U.S. Geological 
Survey in Idaho, was 
interviewed by 
Ashley P. Taylor ’05, 
a fellow former 
biology major at 
Oberlin, for an article 
in Audubon magazine 
on “smart eggs” 

used in the study of 
vulture nesting. 


Harris ‘71 


conference cochair. Noa Kageyama ‘98, a 
teacher of performance psychology at the 
Juilliard School, was the keynote speaker. 
Spencer Myer ‘00 was the conference artist and 
was recently appointed to the faculty of the 
Longy School in Cambridge, Mass. Jeffry, 
Spencer, Mary Lynne, and Jocelyn all were 
students of Joseph Schwartz at Oberlin. 


1972 

Deborah Swanger Fortier recently celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of the Bar Harbor Music 
Festival, an event her husband—violinist and 
conductor Francis Fortier—founded in Maine 
in 1967. More than 2,000 musicians have 
performed at the festival, which attracts an 
international audience that visits nearby 
Mount Desert Island and Acadia National Park. 


1973 

Nicky Paraiso was honored last April by 
Movement Research—the organization 
dedicated to all things modern dance—for his 
longtime commitment to the New York City 
dance and arts scene. Nicky has served since 
2001 as director of programming at the Club at 
La MaMa Theatre in the East Village and as 
curator of the annual La MaMa Moves! Dance 
Festival since its founding in 2006. Movement 
Research also founded the Nicky Paraiso 
Diversity Initiative Fund in support of the 
Artists of Color program, which fosters a 
deepened engagement of artists of color 
through diversity and inclusion training and 
curatorial, performance, and residency 
opportunities. Nicky studied theater and piano 
performance at Oberlin and earned an MFA 


from New York University in 1977. 


1979 | 
Susan Van Pelt Petry earned a 2016 Ohio- 
Dance award for her contributions to the 


advancement of dance education. Susan 1s a 


OBECLIN BLUMNI MAGAZINE 


professor in the dance department at Ohio 
State University, where she was chair from 
2006 to 2015. She cofounded the Alliance for 
Dance and Movement Arts in Columbus in 
the 1980s and helped develop the Third 
Avenue Performance Space in Columbus’ 
Short North neighborhood. She served as 
president of OhioDance and was treasurer of 
the national Council of Dance Administrators. 
She is currently secretary on the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Schools of Dance. = Professor of Voice Jean 
Wozencraft-Ornellas retired from Eastern 
New Mexico University after 32 years and is 
starting a new phase of her life in Raleigh, 
N.C., where she will head the music depart- 
ment at Meredith College. She says she is 
excited to be “moving to greener pastures,” but 
adds she will likely return to New Mexico for 
her final retirement. 
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1980 
Lee S. Sporn, who has enjoyed a long career 
on the business side of the fashion world, was 
given the Lifetime Achievement in Luxury 
Law Award at the Luxury Law Summit in 
London. Lee is senior VP of business affairs, 
general counsel, and secretary with Michael 
Kors Inc. and an adjunct professor at Cardozo 
School of Law. He was a contributor to 
Fashion Law—A Guide for Designers, Fashion 
Executives and Attorneys (Bloomsbury, 2nd 
Edition, 2014) and coeditor of the seminal 
treatise Trademark Counterfeiting (Aspen 
Law & Business, 1999). Lee received his JD 
from Brooklyn Law School. 


1981 

Josephine Ensign’‘s medical memoir, 
Catching Homelessness: A Nurse’s Story of 
Falling Through the Safety Net (She Writes 
Press), was released in August and was named 
the University of Washington Health Sciences 
Common Book for the current academic year. 
The book tells the story of Josephine’s work as 
the first nurse practitioner to run the 
CrossOver Clinic at the Richmond Street 
Center in the 1980s—and it also details her 


spiral into and out of homelessness. In it, 


Josephine reflects on how this work has 
changed her and how her life changed 


through the experience of being homeless. 


KEYTAR HERO 


Claudia Woodman 
96, who played in 
the all-keytar bands 
Knodel and Li’] Pocket 
Knife, organized 
the first ever keytar 
fest, held in Denver 
in August. The 
keytar—a portable 
electronic keyboard 
held like a guitar— 
was made popular 
in a variety of ’80s 
musical genres. 


1986 

Brian Britt published a new book, 
Postsecular Benjamin: Agency and 
Tradition, which he dedicates to his wife, 
Jessica Meltsner ‘85, and their two 
children. Brian is professor and chair of 
religion and culture at Virginia Tech. 

= Robert L. Goldstone, a Chancellor’s 
Professor in the Indiana University 
Bloomington College of Arts and Sciences’ 
Department of Psychological and Brain 
Sciences, has been selected for membership 
in the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. “Professor Goldstone is among 
the world’s foremost researchers and 
thought leaders in the field of cognitive 
science, and his investigations into our 
complex systems of reasoning, recognition, 
collective behavior, and decision-making 
have led to major scholarly insights into 
how people learn, interact, and organize 
with others,” Indiana President Michael A. 
McRobbie said. Robert’s research focuses 
on concept learning and representation, 
perceptual learning, collective behavior, 
and computational modeling of human 
cognition. = Carol Masciola’s novel The 
Yearbook (Merit Press; 2015) made the 
weekly USA Today bestseller list in April. 
The book is about an unstable teen whose 
obsession with a 1923 school yearbook 


seems to send her back in time. 


Class Notes 


SPACE SAVER 

Jeanette Hanna-Ruiz 
°9'7 was seleced by 
NASA to be the agency’s 
next chief information 
security officer. 


1987 

Elisse Marks Gabriel 
recently published The 
Emerald Matchbook, 
about the extraordinary 


experiences of her mother, 
Helen Salomon Marks 62, 
a hidden child in Belgium during WWII. 

A story of courage, serendipity, and sacrifice, it 
takes readers on a real-life journey of one of 
the war’s youngest survivors and illustrates 

the true meaning of maternal love. It’s 
available for purchase through the Book Patch. 
In August, Elisse dropped off son Noah ‘20 

to begin his Oberlin education. [w] http:// 
thebpsite/71515 


1990s 


1990 
Craig Malkin branched 
off from his career in 
clinical psychology to 
fulfill his dream of 
writing a book. It resulted 
in Rethinking Narcissism 
(aka The Narcissist Test), 
which has been translated 
into nine languages and earned critical acclaim. 
“It was a tremendous sacrifice on my whole 


family’s part to help me clear space to write 
each week,” Craig says of his wife and twin 
daughters. “And in the end, it’s only deepened 
my gratitude that they've put up with me for 
as long as they have.” 


1994 


Derek Wing manages external communica- 
tions at PEMCO Insurance in Seattle, serving 
as the face of PEMCO’s public and media 
relations. Previously, he worked at the National 
Asian Pacific Center on Aging in Seattle; at 
KCPQ-TYV, where he was an Emmy-winning 


anchor and reporter; and at network television 


affiliates in Virginia, Georgia, 
and Maine. Most recently, he 
was senior associate director 


of media and public relations 


at Bastyr University. 


1995 


Erin Barnett was appointed director of 


exhibitions and collections at the International 
Center of Photography in New York. 


1996 

Sandra Platt is an associate veterinarian at 
World of Animals in suburban Philadelphia. 
She married Fred Bloom in May, uniting their 
family of five cats and one black Labrador. 


1997 

Elizabeth Askren was one of six conductors 
selected worldwide to participate in the second 
annual session of the Linda and Mitch Hart 
Institute for Women Conductors at the Dallas 
Opera. There, she has worked with Marin 
Alsop, Nicole Paiement, and Carlo Montanaro. 
The program concludes with two public 
concerts with the Dallas Opera Orchestra on 
December 4 and 10. 
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2002 

Minister Dominique C. Atchison was profiled in 
the New York Times with other NYC clergy who 
participated in the city’s Faith Based Mental 
Health Weekend. She is among several ministers 
who are working with Chirlane McCray, the 
First Lady of New York City. = Anique Olivier- 
Mason was one of a group of longtime Oberlin 
friends who shared a weekend together in New 


Hampshire. “There were also eight future Obies” 


between the ages of 2 and 6, Anique says. She 
adds that they “spent the weekend eating 


Olivier-Mason ‘02 


homemade pesto and getting dirty...future OSCA 
members as well?” Pictured from left are Rebecca 
Press, Emily Hall Warren, Emily Schwerin-Whyte, 


Anique, and Josh Olivier-Mason. 


2003 

In June, Shelley Goldman graduated from 
rabbinical school and received a master of arts in 
Hebrew letters and the title of rabbi from the 
Reconstructionist Rabbinical College near 
Philadelphia. Obies in attendance included 
Rabbi Debrah Cohen ‘86 and S. Tamar Kamion- 
kowski ‘85, pictured (from left) with Shelley. 


2004 

Ivy Julease Newman and Josiah Woodson 
happened to be in Paris at the same time in May 
and met at a Leyla McCalla concert at Café de la 
Danse. Performing with McCalla was another 
Oberlin friend, violist Bria Bonet ‘08. Paris-based 
Josiah, a jazz trumpeter who wrote the horn lines 
to Beyonce’s Grammy-winning song “Love on 
Top,’ celebrates the release of his debut album, 
Suite Elemental, this year. Ivy is the president 
and founder of the Viney Group, a New York 
City marketing firm that serves the performing 
arts and Broadway. Ivy was a cofounder of the 
Black Musicians Guild at Oberlin. Pictured from 
left: Josiah, Bria, Ivy. [w] http:/ /www.josiah- 
woodson.com/www.ivyjulease.com 


2006 

Brian Block and Oriana Syed welcomed their 
son, Aidan Munawar Block, on February 27. 

= Christina Russell married Christopher 
Cimatranca April 30. They live in Minnesota, 
where Christina is a pediatrician and Christo- 
pher is a lawyer. Among those in attendance 
were (from left) Alyssa Moore, Michael C. Moore, 


Kate Oberg, Christopher, Christina, Peggy 


Putney Mallette, Sara Lindner Paule, Shannon 
Andrews 07, Mae Gackstetter, Max Teitel 
Paule, and Justin Mallette. 


2007 

Violinist and composer enjoyed 
a busy run over the past year. In 2015 he began 
a European tour with the rock band the World/ 
Inferno Friendship Society, which included 23 
shows in 24 days followed by a series of solo 
concerts in Germany and Poland. At the same 
time, he started work as an online content 
manager for Lucerne Festival Alumni, which 
represents the alumni of the Lucerne Festival 
Academy, which he attended from 2009-12. By 
September, his experimental music collective, 
thingNY, premiered its fourth collaboratively 
composed experimental opera, This Takes 
Place Close By, in a run of four shows at the 
Knockdown Center in Queens, N.Y. He 
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Clockwise from far left: Newman ‘04; Goldman 


‘03; Russell '06; Block ‘06 


released an album that concluded a six-year 
stint with the indie rock band Food Will Win 
the War; a month later he released an album 
with the trio Valerie Kuehne & the Wasps Nests. 
The year was filled with more touring across 
America and beyond, including a Lucerne 
alumni concert in March and a series of free 
improvised concerts in Germany and Norway. 
Over the summer, Jeffrey rejoined the World/ 
Inferno Friendship Society for three more 
weeks of touring. Plans are in the works for 
additional recording and performance projects. 
When he finds himself back home in New York, 
he keeps active by gigging on the local scene. 
[w] http://jeffrey-young.com 


2008 

and were 
married May 22 in Brooklyn, N.Y. Obies in 
attendance included Christine Binder, Max 
Gerboc, Mia Gregory, Graham Johnson, Tracy 
Kawabata, Kevin Ni, and Axis Sivitz. 


2009 

a vocal performance student 
while at Oberlin, was awarded the prestigious 
Gates Cambridge Scholarship in support of 
continued research of the political turmoil in 
her native Venezuela. Parvathi had a profes- 
sional singing career in Italy before feeling the 
pull of the unrest that gripped Venezuela. In 
2015 she completed a master’s degree in Latin 
American politics at the University of Cam- 


bridge. For four years she applied for the Gates 


scholarship, finally breaking through the field of 


4,500 this year. “It was a tough journey to get 
there, as I had tried for the scholarship for three 
years in a row, and my mother passed away last 


Channing Joseph ‘03 and Stephanie 
Beasley ‘04 were among 12 journalists 
chosen for an international reporting 
fellowship funded by the Ford 
Foundation and administered by the 
International Center for Journalists, the 
group behind the Panama Papers 
investigation. Based in San Francisco, 
Channing covers politics, social 
inequality, and other topics for 
Truthdig, The Guardian, and MTV News. 
He has taught undergraduates at 
Oberlin and the State University of 
New York in Plattsburgh, and his 
stories are assigned reading in high 
school and college courses across the 
nation. His project will explore an 
epidemic condition in Japan known as 
hikikomori, a complex and poorly 
understood psychological condition in 
which young people avoid all social 
contact and can even refuse to leave 
their bedrooms for years. Stephanie is 
a transportation and infrastructure 
reporter for Bloomberg BNA. Prior to 
that, she reported on arts and culture, 
politics, and policies related to the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration. She will 
travel to Cuba to report on U.S. 
companies’ attempts to make inroads 
with the Cuban government to 
reestablish trade relations and launch 
large-scale infrastructure projects. 


Class Notes 


year from pancreatic cancer,” she says. “Still, 
I decided, somehow, that I needed to persevere 
and tried again. It has really shown me how 


important it is to never give up. 


2010 

was elected as an at-large board 
member of the Washington, D.C., chapter of 
the Society of Professional Journalists. She will 
serve a year-long term and help steer the 
board’s agenda on press freedom, ethics, and 
other matters. # earned a 
Fulbright Research Grant to study Hindustani 
music in India and teach and design Indo- 
centric curricula based on Western models for 
general music education in Indian classrooms. 
He plans to collaborate with New Delhi-based 
non-governmental organizations to promote 
cross-cultural understanding by synthesizing 
Western and Hindustani music pedagogies. 


The latest book 
by author Dr. 
Edna Chun ‘68 
Carries special 
significance 
beyond the 
scholarship 
that went into 
producing it. Edna's son, Alex Chun ‘08, 
helped with the book by designing an 
online survey of recent college gradu- 
ates and finding participants. But before 
the book was published, Alex died ina 
motorcycle crash, in November 2015. 
The book, Rethinking Cultural Compe- 
tence in Higher Education: An Ecological 
Framework for Student Development, is 
dedicated to him—and is one of a 
number of tributes to the former 
neuroscience major. Alex's family and 
friends established the Alexander D. 
Chun ‘08 Scholarship in Neuroscience at 
Oberlin. At Mt. Sinai Medical Center in 
Miami Beach, where Alex worked as a 
physician assistant, the first Alexander 
D. Chun Compassion award for a 
resident physician was presented in 
June. As a student at Oberlin, Alex ran 
track and worked on the Peter B. Lewis 
Building's Living Machine. 
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Mostow ‘12 and friends, shamelessly guaranteeing that the alumni magazine would run this photo 


2012 

reports that a reunion of 
members of the Class of 2012 took place in 
Philadelphia around the occasion of Karmi 
Oxmans marriage to Aviel Klein. Obies in 
attendance were Karmi, Hannah Joseph, Emma 


Crhnaidarman Anna Alhe ‘ AA Pade i | 
scnneiagerman, Anna Albrecht, Mariel R 


and Jackie. 


2015 


earned a National Science 
Foundation Graduate Research Fellowship for 
her research on the parents of lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and transgender children. The award, 
given to students who have demonstrated 
potential for significant achievement, supports 
three years of graduate study for science and 
engineering research. Taylor’s research began as 
an independent project during winter term 


2013, interviewing 60 parents of LGBT children. 


She recruited her interviewees from PFLAG, a 
national support group that provides a model 
of “activist parenting” and one of the first 


national organizations to include “transgender” 


in its mission statement. During winter term 
2014, Taylor was invited to present her research 
at PFLAG chapters in California. In 2015 she 
filed her sociology honors thesis and GSES 
capstone in 2015 under the title “PFLAG 
Narratives: Parenting LGBT Children.” In April 
she published the first piece of her study, 


“Parenting Transgender Children in PFLAG,” in 


MD CNN VIP 


the peer-reviewed Journal of GLBT Families 
with coauthor Greggor Mattson, associate 
professor of sociology at Oberlin. = 

was named acting executive director of 
the Bowdoin International Music Festival for 
the 2016 season. Daniel joined the festival staff 
at the beginning of the 2015-16 season as direc- 
tor of admissions and operations, and he 
recently assumed all operational responsibili- 
ties. Previously, he served as operations 
manager for the Yellow Barn Music Festival and 
Institute in Putney, Vermont, a role he held 
while completing his final year at Oberlin. 


CLASS NOTES are prepared from a variety 

of sources, including news media reports, press 
releases, and other material sent to us. Send 
your news—and high-resolution images—to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Losses 


Faculty, Staff, and Friends 

Born in France and resettled in America as the 
bride of a U.S. serviceman, Josette Marie- 
Jeanne McNary became an instructor of French 
and manager of the French Language House at 
Oberlin in 1977, where her great passion for the 
language and culture of her homeland made a 
lasting impression on students. She earned 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in French 
literature from the University of Maryland 
while raising her family, and she added a 
master’s degree in library science from the 
University of Arizona after relocating from 
Oberlin. She worked for the Palm Springs 
Public Library and with the Palm Springs 
International Film Festival in its early years, and 
she remained active throughout her life in 
supporting the efforts of U.S. soldiers, including 
volunteer service at the Bob Hope Palm Springs 
USO. Ms. McNary died January 5, 2015. She 
leaves her husband, Wilson McNary; a daughter 
and son; and five grandchildren. = A distant 
nephew of first Oberlin College President Asa 
Mahan, Dr. Kenneth D. Roose was a noted 
economist and teacher whose book The 
Economics of Recession and Revival, An Interpre- 
tation of 1937-38 was admired by business cycle 
theorists of the mid-20th century. A conscien- 
tious objector during WWII who served instead 
with the U.S. Forest Service, Dr. Roose was a 
staunch civil libertarian throughout his life. He 
earned a PhD in economics from Yale University 
in 1948, then taught the subject at his under- 
graduate alma mater, the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. Two years later, he was one of 
just three UCLA professors who refused to sign 
the McCarthy-era loyalty oath—a position that 
led him to leave the university for what would 
become an 11-year stint on the Oberlin faculty 
(the oath was later ruled unconstitutional). 
While in Oberlin, Dr. Roose cofounded Gilford 
Instruments Laboratories, which later merged 
with Corning Glass Works. He left Oberlin to 
establish a new business administration 
program at Michigan State University, Oakland, 
then became dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
at Penn State University. Dr. Roose died April 24, 
2016, survived by Gretchen Burns, his wife since 
1942. = Emeritus Associate Professor of French 
Mathis Szykowski earned a master’s and PhD 
from Stanford University and spent 30 years at 
Oberlin teaching French languages and 
literature, including many classes of his own 
invention. Born in Paris in 1926 to immigrant 
Jewish parents, he escaped into the south of 
France after the Germans entered Paris. 
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Twenty-five members of his family were 
murdered by the Nazis throughout the war. Dr. 
Szykowski eventually moved to the United States 
in 1946 and was drafted into the army. He began 
his education at Brooklyn College in 1958 at the 
age of 32 and spent his life engrossed by 
literature and the study of the Holocaust. He 
traveled widely throughout Europe and south 
central and southeast Asia and became a 
passionate collector of French 18th-century 
faience, a form of earthenware. In 2009, he 
published his autobiography, Betrayal and 


Survival and Beyond. Dr. Szykowski died July 1, 
2016. He is survived by his wife, Carol Graham; 
his children; their mother; a grandson; and his 
adoptive children, Sebastian Collett and 
Catherine Collett. 


1939 

Frances Genung was an elementary school 
teacher for 25 years and throughout her life a 
driving force in the church where her husband 
was pastor. While earning a master’s degree in 


Joani Blank 
1937-2016 


Joani Blank ‘59 was an 
outspoken feminist and 
entrepreneur best 
known as the founder of 
the pioneering sex-toy 
company Good 
Vibrations and inventor 
of the Butterfly vibrator. 
Founded in 1977, 
Good Vibrations “invent- 
ed the concept of the 
clean, well-lighted 
vibrator store”—as it 
proclaims today on its 
blog—and the notion 
that shopping for such 
items could be a safe, 
welcoming, and enlight- 
ening experience. 
Also in the 1970s, Ms. 
Blank created a sex- 


book publisher called 
Down There Press and 
wrote a pair of sex-pos- 
itive books for children, 
A Kid's First Book About 
Sex and The Playbook 
for Kids About Sex. 

Originally from 
Boston, Ms. Blank 
followed her Oberlin 
education with an 
MA from the University 
of Hawaii and an 
MPH from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 
where she developed 
an interest in family 
planning—the first 
hint of her eventual dive 
into sexuality. 

She settled permanently 
in the San Francisco Bay 
Area and was married 
for a time to Mark 
Wandro, with whom she 
raised a daughter. 

In 1992, Ms. Blank 
converted Good 
Vibrations and Down 
There into a worker 
cooperative that 
numbered 14 owners 
and eventually grew 
to 100 before the 
corporate structure was 
dissolved in hopes of 
attracting investors. 
Good Vibrations contin- 
ues to thrive today, with 
eight. locations and a 
ninth in the works. 


religious education from Chicago Theological 


A proponent of 
socially responsible 
investing in myriad 
forms, Ms. Blank was a 
major contributor to 
the cohousing move- 
ment and served for 
eight years on the board 
of the Cohousing 
Association of the 
United States. In 2008, 
she was presented an 
honorary doctorate from 
the Institute for 
Advanced Study of 
Human Sexuality and 
was named Champion 
of the Movement by 
the Cohousing 
Association. She 
returned to Oberlin 
several times, including 
for her 40th class 
reunion in 1999— 
taking part in a panel 
on sexual mores of the 
1950s—and an alumni 
folk music reunion 
five years later. 

Ms. Blank died 
August 6, 2016. In the 
days following her 
death, Good Vibrations 
tweeted: “We love 
you Joani Blank and 
are forever grateful 
that you helped make 
the world a more 
sex-positive place.” 


Losses 


Seminary, she met and married Dan Genung, a 
University of Chicago seminarian from Arizona. 
Together they founded All Peoples Christian 
Church, a tight-knit, racially diverse commu- 
nity in inner-city Los Angeles. For many years, 
Ms. Genung sang in the choir, taught Sunday 
school, and played piano. In retirement, she 
remained active as a volunteer for a number of 
organizations. She died May 18, 2016, leaving 
four children, 10 grandchildren, five great 
grandchildren, and four great-great-grandchil- 
dren. = For many years, Betsy Mook Reed 
taught classes on crafts and fashion design in 
Providence, R.I., and enjoyed summers at 
Camp Pemigewassett in New Hampshire, where 
she produced and directed Gilbert & Sullivan 
operettas. She married Thomas Reed ’38. Ms. 
Reed died June 13, 2016. She is survived by a 
son, a daughter, and two grandchildren. = 
Jeannette Ruth Wright Galambos Stone's 
40-year career in education included a stint as 
curriculum director and first teacher of what 
became the Head Start program, which has 
since served more than 32 million children. Her 
book, A Guide to Discipline, sold more than 
50,000 copies and became a model for early 
childhood teaching. She earned a master’s 
degree in human development from the 
University of Maryland. In 1970 she started a 
large day-care center in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
while working in the psychology department at 
Vassar College and as assistant director for 
Head Start training films. She later became 
professor and director of the Early Childhood 
Center at Sarah Lawrence College. In retire- 
ment, Ms. Stone continued to work as a 
consultant and guest speaker. In 2005 she 
received the Carolyn Lester Award from the 
Connecticut Early Childhood Education 
Council. She died March 31, 2016, preceded in 
death by her husband, L. Joseph Stone; her 
former husband, Robert Galambos; and a 
stepdaughter. She is survived by three daugh- 
ters, two stepdaughters, and many grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren. 


1940 


Research chemist James Morrison Watt worked 
more than 40 years at Zeeland Chemical 
Company in Michigan, where he and his wife, 
Jean Sauer ’40, settled after graduation. He 
enjoyed time with his family and church 
community, and at age 91 he published a 
memoir, My Romance (Bokmal Press), which 
included pictures and stories about Oberlin. Mr. 
Watt died March 29, 2016. He was preceded in 


death by his wife and is survived by four 
daughters, eight grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 


1942 

As an Oberlin student during wartime, Phyllis 
Guernsey von Doenhoff devoted her honors 
chemistry research to studying efficient 
methods of extracting the new drug penicillin 
from mold. She went on to a career with the 
Carborundum Company, for which she 
obtained multiple patents and where she met 
her future husband, Carl von Doenhoff. She 
later taught fourth grade and worked as an 
information analyst for the Hooker Chemical 
Company. Musically gifted, Ms. von Doenhoff 
and her husband founded a church handbell 
choir, which they ran for 40 years. In the 
Amherst Symphony Orchestra, which was 
conducted by Joseph Wincenc ’37, she played 
violin and her husband played viola. Ms. von 
Doenhoff died April 27, 2016; she was prede- 
ceased by her husband and is survived by three 
children, including Laura von Doenhoff 
Morrissey *70, six grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


1943 

Dr. Paul Nelson was an economist who began 
his career as a professor at Denison University 
before relocating to suburban Washington, D.C., 
to work for the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
He earned a master’s degree in economics from 
American University and a PhD from Iowa State 
University. At the USDA, he authored studies on 
school lunch programs, food stamps, grocery 
store pricing, and other subjects. He also chaired 
the economics program at the Department of 
Agriculture Graduate School, served on the 
President’s Cost of Living Council, and was an 
editor of the American Journal of Agricultural 
Economics. Dr. Nelson died October 26, 2015. 
He leaves his wife, Margaret Warne Nelson; a 
son; and three grandchildren. 


1945 

The third member of her family to graduate 
from Oberlin, Ellen Beers Adams was a 
freelance writer and lead editor for Harvey 
Research, where she was highly regarded for her 
extensive knowledge of the English language 
and grammar. Her best-known work, Simple 
Steps to Early Reading, is a parents’ guide for 
teaching preschoolers. Ms. Adams died April 16, 
2016." For 45 years, Lester Fred Pross taught 
art at Berea College, serving for years as chair of 


the art department in addition to his role as 
professor. A specialist in Asian and Islamic art 
who earned bachelor’s and master’s degrees (in 
1946) at Oberlin, Mr. Pross took sabbatical 
leaves as a Fulbright Visiting Professor of Art at 
the University of the Punjab in Pakistan, at the 
American University in Cairo, and at Kobe 
College in Japan. Exhibitions of his oil 
paintings included More Than Land or Sky: Art 
from Appalachia, part of the National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts at the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, D.C. His paintings were 
exhibited as part of the U.S. Department of 
State’s Art in Embassies Program in Quito, 
Ecuador. A violist, he played with the Berea 
Community Orchestra from 1946 until he 
could no longer read his scores—and even then 
he continued to host the group’s practices at his 
home. Mr. Pross died April 20, 2016. He was 
preceded in death by his wife of 62 years, Mary 
Louise Caldwell Pross, and is survived by two 
sons, a daughter, and five grandchildren. 


1946 

Laurel Emily Jandy Aird was a social worker 
who founded the social services department at 
Montgomery General Hospital near her home 
in Maryland, retiring in 1985 as director of the 
department. She married John Shields Aird ’46 
in Finney Chapel and earned a master’s degree 
in social work from Western Reserve University. 
Together they raised foster children for five 
years before starting a family of their own. Ms. 
Aird volunteered in hospice and in facilities for 
critically ill children. In retirement she 
continued to share her time as a tutor to at-risk 
students and with the Audubon Society, an 
extension of her longtime love of wildlife and 
the outdoors. She died February 27, 2016; she 
was preceded in death by her husband and is 
survived by three children, eight grandchildren, 
and eight great-grandchildren. # Priscilla Pond 
Flawn was a longtime supporter of the 
University of Texas, where she came to be 
known as the institution’s First Lady—a 
nickname that sprouted from her initial 
involvement as cofounder of the University of 
Texas at San Antonio, which she started with 
her husband. Ms. Flawn’s involvement with the 
campus and Austin community ran deep: She 
helped fund numerous professorships and 
scholarships that bore her name, and in 2002 
the university’s Child and Family Laboratory 
School was named in her honor. Active for 
years with numerous Austin initiatives and 
organizations, and as a teacher at the Good 


Shepherd School early in her career, Ms. Flawn 
was honored in 2005 by the Austin Project with 
its Lifetime Achievement Award for her 
advocacy. She died April 12, 2016, leaving her 
husband of 70 years, Peter Flawn; a daughter; 
three grandchildren; and nine great-grandchil- 
dren. She was preceded in death by a daughter. 


1947 

Elizabeth G. Pappas taught music for 30 years 
at Old Dominion University. After Oberlin she 
continued her music studies at Northwestern 
University, the New England Conservatory, and 
the Peabody Conservatory, where she learned 
from renowned pianist and pedagogue Leon 
Fleisher. A great lover of the outdoors, she was 
a Norfolk master gardener and worked at 
Norfolk Botanical Garden, in addition to 
volunteering with the Tidewater Literacy 
Council. Ms. Pappas died April 4, 2016, leaving 
many loved ones. 


1948 

Margaret Jones described herself as a lifelong 
professional volunteer, active with many 
organizations, including the American Red 
Cross, Meals on Wheels, and her church 
ministry while raising her three children. She 
played violin and sang in choirs throughout her 
life, enjoying membership in the Flint Hills 
Masterworks Chorale and her church choir. Ms. 
Jones died May 1, 2016. She was predeceased by 
a daughter and is survived by her husband, 
Clyde; a daughter; a son; 11 grandchildren; and 
seven great-grandchildren. = Frederick M. 
Yergan was a U.S. Air Force officer who had 
been trained as a Tuskegee Airman, leading 
teams that operated the nation’s early warning 
system in Alaska and serving as navigator on 
B-29 bombers. He was the eldest son of Max 
Yergan, a noted civil rights leader and interna- 
tionalist. Mr. Yergan died January 30, 2016. 


1949 

Barbara Smith Goodman was a painter whose 
expressive landscapes can be found in many 
homes and corporate headquarters. Represented 
by the Pindar Gallery in New York City, she was 
presented with an honorary lifetime member- 
ship in the Silvermine Guild of Artists in 2005. 
Her pastimes included competitive bridge and 


classical music. Ms. Goodman died July 24, 2015. 


She is survived by Peter Goodman, her husband 
of 63 years; two sons; a daughter; and five 
grandchildren. = A devoted wife and mother, 
Malan Swing Strong worked in an advertising 
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agency prior to her marriage to Hank Strong 
in 1951. For 15 years, she was a foreign-service 
spouse in Holland, Denmark, and Indonesia, 
and she volunteered with the District of 
Columbia Complaint Center and the Martin 
Luther King Library Board, among other 
groups. A student of acting and modeling as a 
child, she continued to support the performing 
arts throughout her life, including work with 
the Kennedy Center and the National 
Symphony Orchestra. She died January 4, 2016. 
She had four children, 10 grandchildren, and 
three great-grandchildren. 


1950 

Born and raised in Cleveland during the Great 
Depression, Yolanda Costanzo Collinson 
earned an MBA from Fairleigh Dickinson 
University and worked for 18 years as vice 
president of a jewelry manufacturing company 
in Newark, N.J. She was the mother of five 
children (only two of whom survived to 
adulthood), and she enjoyed spending time 
with her three grandchildren. After retiring, 
she volunteered for AARP and at the Ocean 
County Library. She died April 11, 2016. 


1951 

Violinist William Louis Skerlong began his 
career with the Baltimore Symphony and 
enjoyed many years in music retail in Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Chicago, culminating in his role 
as vice president at Lyon and Healy in Chicago. 
He eventually returned to performing with the 
Erie Philharmonic Orchestra and other 
symphonies until his retirement in 2013. He 
served in the U.S. Army’s Ground Forces 
Combat Infantry Band during WWII and later 
initiated a quartet at Mercyhurst College, where 
he was a faculty member for a time. Mr. 
Skerlong died October 19, 2015, leaving his wife 
of 56 years, Claudia; two children; and five 
grandchildren. 


yelp 

Harry Boesche Hunsicker Sr. forged a 
successful career as a home builder and real 
estate developer in Dallas; the appraisal firm he 
founded in 1967 continues today under the 
leadership of his son. Upon earning an MBA 
from Harvard Business School, he set out to 
explore the world with a friend for the next 10 
months—a trip that included some 18,000 
miles logged in a Citroen. An athlete through- 
out his life, Mr. Hunsicker set swimming 
records at Oberlin that lasted for decades and 


won three conference championships in the 
200-yard breast stroke, earning induction into 
the Heisman Hall of Fame in 1988. He was a 
deacon and Sunday school teacher and 
continued to travel regularly. Mr. Hunsicker 
died September 22, 2015, leaving his son. He 
was preceded in death by his wife of 56 years, 
Foree Peterson Hunsicker. 


1955 


Born in Vienna, Susanne Schiller Udell 
moved to America with her family and came 
to adore her eventual hometown of New York 
City. She earned a master’s degree in art 
history from New York University and became 
assistant curator of the print department at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. She married 
in 1960, relocated to Vermont, and delighted 
in raising her children and volunteering for 
numerous causes, including the Girl Scouts 
and the Vermont Youth Orchestra. An avid 
painter, she created watercolors that have been 
exhibited throughout the region where she 
lived. Ms. Udell died March 23, 2016. She was 
predeceased by her husband of 52 years, Rev. 
C. Leland Udell, and is survived by a son, 
daughter, and three grandchildren. 


1956 

For three decades, Dr. George Emanuel Von 
der Muhl! was a member of the politics board 
faculty at the University of California, Santa 
Cruz (UCSC), where he also served as provost 
of Porter and Merrill colleges. He previously 
taught children in Uganda for the U.S. 
Department of State, in addition to teaching 
stints at the University of Chicago and 
Victoria University in Wellington, New 
Zealand. He was also an administrator at 
Leiden University in Utrecht, the Netherlands. 
At UCSC, he earned a Fulbright Scholarship to 
return to Uganda in 1972. He met his future 
wife, Celia Leighton °56, while working at 

The Oberlin Review. Together they earned 
master’s degrees at the London School of 
Economics. He returned to America and 
completed a PhD in political science at 
Harvard University, worked as a congressional 
intern in Washington, D.C., and taught at 
Swarthmore College. In retirement, he 
participated in the International Society for 
the Comparative Study of Civilizations. Dr. 
Von der Muhll died February 8, 2016. He is 
survived by his wife, Lydia Blanchard; his 
former wife, Celia; two sons; two stepchildren; 


and eight step-grandchildren. 


Losses 


iby: 

Coral Tome Glassman earned a master’s degree 
from the Eastman School of Music and spent 
more than 30 years teaching junior and senior 
high school vocal music in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Wheatland-Chili School District 
in New York state. After retiring from teaching, 
she enrolled in a law class at St. John Fisher 
College and went on to study two years at the 
University of Buffalo Law School. She died 
March 4, 2016, leaving a son. # Joseph S. 
Shakes worked for more than two decades at 
Saga Food Service, rising from food service 
manager for Lewis & Clark College to executive 
director of corporate relations. In the late 1980s, 
he transitioned into a second career as an 
executive search consultant for Fell & Nichol- 
son. He married Shirley Almanrode ’55 and 
had four children. The first in his family to 


attend college, Mr. Shakes held an MBA from 
the University of Santa Clara and taught 
business classes at Canada College for more 
than 20 years. He died June 11, 2016, nearly a 
year after the death of his second wife, Harri- 
ette Glaze. He is survived by his four children, a 
stepdaughter, and three grandchildren. 


1961 

An advocate of healthy eating, Sally Schaefer 
Miller authored a pair of cookbooks as well as a 
novelette, Sylvia, that chronicled her friendship 
with actress Sylvia Sydney. In her younger days, 
she earned the nickname “The Patchwork Lady” 
for the quilts, clothing, and other items she 
made and sold at craft festivals nationwide 
with her husband, Roger. She studied English, 
home economics, and psychology at Iowa State 
University and Rutgers University. Ms. Miller 


IN MEMORIAM 


J. Reilly 
Lewis 
1944-2016 


Dr. J. Reilly Lewis '67 
played a pivotal role in 
Washington, D.C., choral 
music for decades, 
serving as music director 
of the Cathedral Choral 
Society, founder and 
artistic director of the 
Washington Bach 
Consort, and organist 
and choirmaster at the 
Clarendon United 
Methodist Church. Under 
his leadership, the Bach 
Consort became one 

of the most widely 
acclaimed period 
ensembles in America, 
with performances at 
festivals across the 


country and Europe. 

Dr. Lewis was honored 
as Washington Magazine's 
Washingtonian of the 
Year for 2005 and was 
inducted into its Music 
Hall of Fame. He earned 
the University Club of 
Washington's Distin- 
guished Washingtonian 
Award for the Arts, the 
Special Recognition 
Mayor's Arts Award, and 
Yale University’s Cultural 
Leadership Citation, 
among numerous other 
honors. He was passion- 
atley committed to 
making music accessible 
to all. 

“No matter how 
successful we became, 
no matter how many 
awards we received, or 
where we toured, what 
mattered most to Reilly 
was the music,” said 
Bach Consort Executive 
Director Marc Eisenberg 
on the occasion of Dr. 
Lewis’ death, “As our 
organization grew, Reilly 
developed deep connec- 
tions with people. It was 
the music that started 


these relationships, but 
it was Reilly who 
sustained these incred- 
ible friendships. For 
Reilly, his work with the 
Bach Consort wasn't a 
job; it was his passion 
and pleasure.” 

Dr. Lewis began his 
life in music at age 8 
as a member of the 
Junior Boys Choir at the 
National Cathedral, and 
he followed his Oberlin 
studies with master's 
and doctoral degrees 
from the Juilliard School. 
He was outspoken in 
his support of the 
cathedral building 
itself—despite its 
problematic acoustics 
in some repertory—and 
its organ, which some 
had wanted to replace. 
He had been planning 
the Choral Society's 75th 
anniversary season 
when he died June 9, 
2016. He is survived 
by his wife, Beth; 
daughter Lauren Currie 
Lewis ‘00; and grandson 
Ocea Callan Currie. 


died April 9, 2016, and is survived by four 
children. = Gayle Tryon Shaw earned a master’s 
degree from Cornell University for her studies 
of chemical thermogenesis in lab rats and 
conducted research on bovine metabolism at 
Cornell Veterinary School. Married to a 
Canadian, she lived in Fredericton, New 
Brunswick; Raleigh, N.C.; and Edmonton, 
Alberta. She taught horse physiology at Grant 
MacEwan Community College and human 
physiology and nutrition to nurses and other 
students. She also started the Fredericton 
chapter of Zero Population Growth and 
worked for Planned Parenthood. Ms. Shaw | 
died March 19, 2016, leaving her husband, a 
son, and a daughter. 


1962 

Sheila Anne Morgenstern earned a master’s 
degree in constitutional law from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and devoted a 33-year career 
to the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services in Washington, D.C., serving as a 
program manager for numerous initiatives for 
children and families. She was a longtime 
member of the Sierra Club and an avid 
follower of the city’s arts-and the Washington 
Redskins. She died July 10, 2015. = Dr. Sidney R. 
Waldman taught American politics at 
Haverford College for 45 years. In retirement 
he became fascinated with studying compas- 
sion among American voters. This led to his 
publication of two books about God and a 
24-minute video called Sidney Waldman: An 
Experience of the Divine. Dr. Waldman died 
March 23, 2016, and is survived by his wife, Kay 
Albertson Reed ’64; two children; two stepchil- 
dren; and four grandchildren. 


1963 

Dr. Sue Peyton earned twin master’s degrees 
from the University of Pittsburgh and a PhD 
from the University of Alberta and went on to 
a 22-year career as a science teacher at Boone 
Grove (Ind.) High School. She also co-owned 
Davidson Manors, a real estate agency, with her 
husband, John D. Peyton, with whom she 
enjoyed traveling around the world. Dr. Peyton 
died January 28, 2016, leaving her husband, 
two sons, and five grandchildren. 


1964 

Janice Naomi Greenfield was a dedicated 
mother to her two sons, an impassioned 
environmentalist, and an accomplished folk, 
contra, and English country dancer. She valued 


friendliness, diligence, intellectual curiosity, 
and acceptance of others. Ms. Greenfield died 
October 26, 2014, leaving her former husband, 
Roger Forsberg, and two sons. 


1966 

Christina Asher was an opera singer who sang 
leading roles in major opera houses across 
Europe. A contralto, she earned a master’s 
degree from the Juilliard School and began her 
career in the U.S. with contracts at the Chicago 
Lyric Opera and the Dallas Civic Opera before 
debuting with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra in 1986 and the London Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 1999. In her later 
years, she returned to the U.S. and operated a 
voice studio in New York City. She was a 
member of the American Music Center, the 
International Alliance for Women in Music, the 
New York Composers Circle, the Modern 
Vocalist, and the New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association. Ms. Asher died March 27, 2016. = 
Lawrence Frederick Felt was a longtime educa- 
tor at Memorial University and an avid salmon 
fisherman. He was founding director of the 
Atlantic Salmon Conservation Foundation and 
was instrumental in helping it to fulfill its 
mission. He chaired the organization’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee and served as 
president of the Salmonid Council of 
Newfoundland & Labrador and the Salmonid 
Association of Eastern Newfoundland. Mr. Felt 
died April 1, 2016, leaving his wife, Muriel; a 
son; and two daughters. 


1967 

Gordon Tonner was an educator who studied 
Renaissance intellectual history as a graduate 
student at the University of Michigan. In 1972 
he won the Rome Prize and was a fellow of the 
American Academy in Rome. Recently, he had 
been living in China, where he taught in the 
International Baccalaureate Program at Suzhou 
Singapore International School. He taught 
previously at the Gunnery boarding school in 
Connecticut and at international schools in 
Italy, Switzerland, and Egypt. Mr. Tonner died 
March 3, 2016, leaving two children. 


1968 

Emily Gearhart Owens Kehler was an 
accomplished concert organist active through- 
out her life as music director for various 
churches, beginning in her teen years. She 
earned a master’s degree from Syracuse 
University and was a member of the American 
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Guild of Organists, the National Choristers 
Guild, and the Savannah (Ga.) Chapter of the 
Philanthropic Educational Organization, 
among many other groups. Ms. Kehler died 
February 1, 2016. She was preceded in death by 
her husband, William David Kehler. She is 
survived by a daughter, Shannon Harman Kerr 
00; two sons; and two grandchildren. = Scott C. 
Otermat worked as an actuary for the Hartford 
Insurance Group in Connecticut for 10 years 
before returning to his hometown of Fremont, 
Ohio, to open an actuarial consulting firm that 
bore his name. He served as an officer in the 
U.S. Navy and completed a master’s degree in 
mathematics at Trinity College. He was active 
in his local church community and enjoyed 
raising cattle. Mr. Otermat died April 5, 2016, 
leaving his wife of 37 years, Kathy Otermat; 
three sons; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


1980 

Elizabeth Phillips, owner and operator of 
Elizabeth Phillips Rare Books, was highly 
respected for her expertise, especially as it 
related to Russian and European avant-garde 
literature. Her clients included the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Beinecke Library, the New 
York Public Library, the Library of Congress, 
the Getty Center, and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. In 1996 she was featured in New 
York Magazine’s “The Best of New York” as one 
of the premier dealers in the sale of rare books. 
Ms. Phillips died December 14, 2015, leaving 
her two children and her former husband and 
loyal friend, Steven Meltzer. 


1983 

Deborah Bray taught English and writing at 
Washington University and San Francisco State 
University before turning her attention to 
raising two children. She later earned a master’s 
degree in education from the University of 
Maryland and returned to teaching full time in 
the Montgomery County (Md.) school system, 
where she continued to teach while undergoing 
more than three years of cancer treatment. Ms. 
Bray died March 10, 2016. She is survived by her 
husband, Kevin Broun ’82, and her children, 
Aaron Broun ’17 and Emma Broun ’19. 


1984 

David Joseph Hallinan was a first assistant 
director on dozens of Hollywood TV shows, 
including the popular series The Shield and 
Sons of Anarchy. Originally from New York, he 


was an avid Yankees fan who enjoyed playing 


rugby and practicing yoga. Mr. Hallinan died 
in May while hiking alone in California. He is 
survived by his wife and two children, and he 
is remembered by colleagues and friends for 
his keen intellect and dry sense of humor. 


1986 

After earning an MBA from Columbia 
Business School, Lis Thompson Fuchs 
developed a successful career as a consultant 
to credit card companies, all while deriving 
great joy from her countless volunteer roles, 
many of them involving the activities of her 
three sons. When she began an extended 
battle with cancer in 2002, then was declared 
cancer-free for nine years, she found a new 
level of energy and positivity. She also found 
a new recipient of her volunteer efforts: Ms. 
Fuchs worked tirelessly to promote awareness 
and fund treatment for breast cancer, and she 
led six Avon Walk teams that raised nearly 
$500,000 for the cause. She died November 4, 
2015, leaving her husband, Michael Fuchs, 
and three sons. 


1987 

Though he had no formal training, Scott 
Randal Skiles astounded audiences with his 
ability to play music by ear on the piano, 
guitar, or harmonica. Likewise, when 
accepted into an English teaching program in 
Japan, he very quickly taught himself to read 
and write Japanese fluently. Throughout his 
life, during which he worked as a carpenter, 
musician, teacher, and activist, he was known 
for his great determination to live by the 
motto “Do something every day that 
frightens you.” A Colorado native and avid 
sports fan, he delighted in discussing the 
details of each Colorado Rockies or Denver 
Broncos game with his mother. Mr. Skiles 
died October 10, 2016. 


2007 

Dary! Carr completed his undergraduate 
studies at Roger Williams University. After 
two years teaching English in Jordan as a 
Peace Corps volunteer, he earned a master’s 
degree in Middle Eastern studies from the 
University of Texas. He was scheduled to 
complete his doctorate in sociology in 2017 
and was working as a teaching fellow at 
Boston University when his body was found 
on the frozen Charles River under the BU 
Bridge in February 2016, possibly after 


having suffered a fall. 


ENDQUOTES 


‘| have never 
aimed to win 
anything. 
lve acnieved no 
more greatness 
than a single 
mother from 
tne Bronx or 
North Philly who 
raised her 
Galliemuons\=re! 
successtul adult. 


James McBride ‘79, a wi 
2015 Nat cpeeleg et ima nitie Kis 
an article the Philadelph ews site 


I 


“My parents 
encouraged me 
to do something’ 
more practical 
than music. 

So I ended up 
majoring in, like, 
Buddhism.’ < 


uSician Je ne <i 
pees oklyn 
yrofile. jt ly 19, 2016 


r ‘82, leader of th 
New York Time 


“T didn’t 
know how 
I'd feel, but 
it turns out 
I just feel 
like it’s 
really cool 
that my 
body can 
do this.” 


Evan Hempel ‘03, a trz 0 gave bi i 
to a son in spring 2016, nan article wr 
Septembe wees 20 ne 


(MobDerlincollege 
alum, when 

do | get my 
(@NbO Series?” 


n Sara Edmunds ‘06 


"Always good 

to be back 
(Moberlincollege. 
Not sure If my 
knees are ready 
for the alumni 
ee same. 


Twitter tweet from Fox 32 Good ee: Chicago 
ichor George Smith on who earned eight 
sie n Oberlin athlete, about returning to 
| ‘a C e 


“The ‘elevation 
of female 
character’ was 
J.J. Shipherd’s 
goal when 
he made this 
‘O’ school in 
Ohio the 
first coed U.S. 
coe ” 


Answe emery stion, “What is Oberlin 
College?," on Jeopardy!, in September 
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Kendal believes a spirit of inclusion and a culture of diversity enrich and 

strengthen our communities, people and services. We strive to create 

and support an environment that promotes mutual respect, acceptance, e 

cooperation and team work. By welcoming diversity, we are moving at Oberlin 
on 


forward our mission of “Together, transforming the experience of aging. 
Together, transforming the experience of aging® 
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